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FILIPINO (TAGALOG) VERSIONS OF CINDERELLA. 


A. 

Once there were a man and his wife who had a daughter named 
Maria. Maria was a very pretty child and very happy, but unfortu- 
nately her father fell in love with a woman who was not his wife, and 
one day taking his wife out to fish with him he murdered her and threw 
her body into the water. Poor little Maria cried a great deal after 
her mother’s death, but her lot was worse after her father married 
the other woman, for the stepmother set her all kinds of cruel tasks 
and threatened her with awful penalties if she failed. 

Maria had a pet pig, with which she played a great deal, and her 
stepmother ordered her to kill and clean it. Poor little Maria cried 
and begged, but the woman forced her to kill the pig. When the 
pig was cleaned, the stepmother gave Maria ten of the refuse pieces 
and told her to clean them in the river, and if one piece was missing 
when she returned, she would be beaten to death. Maria cleaned 
the pieces in the river, but one slipped away and went down stream. 
The child cried and lamented over her fate so that an old crocodile 
going by asked her what was amiss. “That is nothing,” said the 
crocodile, and he straightway swam after the piece and brought it 
back. As he turned to swim away, he splashed with his tail and a 
drop of water fell on her forehead where it became a most beautiful 


1 This first version of the Cinderella story was communicated to me in Decem- 
ber, 1903, at Mangarin, Mindoro, by a young man known to me only by the name 
of Cornelio, who said that he had heard it told by a man from Marinduque Island. 
It was said never to have been printed, and in my list of fifty or so printed tales 
of this kind it is not to be found. I searched the Manila native bookstores very 
carefully for it, but could get no trace. The story was taken down by my usual 
method of listening attentively to the tale in Tagalog, and then at once writing it 
out in English, from memory, and having this story retold, with the translation at 
hand, to detect inaccuracies. In this way I felt more sure of having the story pro- 
perly told than if the teller were constantly interrupted for me to copy the trans- 
lation, as at the time the stories were written I was almost as familiar with spoken 
Tagalog as with English. — F. G. 
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jewel, flashing like the sun and fastened so tightly that it could not 
be removed. The little girl went home with the jewel on her fore- 
head shining so brightly that it made every one cross-eyed to look at 
it, so that it had to be covered with a handkerchief. 

The cruel stepmother asked many questions about Maria’s good 
fortune, and when she found out all about it she sent her own daugh- 
ter to kill a pig and do in all respects as the stepsister had done. 

She did so and threw a piece of the refuse meat into the river and 
cried as it floated off. 

The crocodile inquired of this girl also the cause of the trouble, 
and again brought the meat, but this time when he splashed with his 
tail, instead of a jewel on the girl's forehead, there was a little bell 
that tinkled incessantly. All the people knelt and crossed them- 
selves because they thought the “ Viaticum”’ passed, but when they 
saw the bell on the girl’s forehead they laughed and pointed at her. 
So the daughter had to tie up her forehead for shame, for the bell 
could not be gotten off. 

The stepmother was more cruel than ever to Maria now that she 
had met with good fortune and her daughter with ill. She set the 
girl to every kind of dirty work till her whole body was filthy and 
then sent her to the river to bathe, telling her that if she did not 
wash her back clean she would beat her to death. 

Maria struggled and scrubbed, but she could not reach her back 
either to see whether it was clean or to wash it, and she began tocry. 
Out of the river came a great she-crab, that asked the girl her trouble. 
“Oh,” said Maria, “if I do not wash my back clean my stepmother 
will beat me to death.” “Very well,” said the crab, “that is easily 
remedied,” and jumping on to Maria’s back scrubbed and scrubbed 
till her back was perfectly clean. ‘“ Now,” said the crab, “‘ you must 
eat me and take my shell home and bury it in the yard. Something 
will grow up that will be valuable to you.” Maria did as she was told, 
and from the place grew a fine lukban (grape fruit) tree which in time 
bore fruit. 

One day the stepmother and her daughter wished to go to church 
and left Maria to get the dinner. The stepmother told her that din- 
ner must be ready when she returned and must be neither cold nor 
hot. Maria wept again over the impossibility of the task and was 
about to despair when an old woman came in, to whom she told her 
troubles. The old woman was a stranger but was apparently very 
wise, for she told Maria to go to church and that she would prepare 
the dinner. The girl said she had no clothes, but the old woman told 
her to look in the fruit of the lukban tree, and from the fruit Maria 
took out all the garments of a princess, a beautiful chariot and eight 
horses. Quickly she bathed and arrayed herself and drove by the 
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king’s palace to the church, the jewel on her forehead shining so 
that it nearly blinded all who looked. The king, seeing such a mag- 
nificently dressed princess, sent his soldiers to find out about her, but 
they could learn nothing and had nothing to show when they returned 
but one of her little slippers which fell off as she left the church. 

Maria went home and hastily put the dress and equipage back 
into the lukban fruit, and the old woman was there waiting with the 
dinner, which was neither cold nor hot. When the stepmother came 
from church, she saw only her stepdaughter there in rags, and every- 
thing ready according to her order. 

Now the king wished to know who this princess was and ordered a 
“bando” sent around to every woman and girl in the kingdom, say- 
ing he would marry whomever the shoe would fit. The stepmother 
and her daughter went to the palace, but tied Maria in a sack and 
set her in the fireplace, telling her that she would be beaten to death 
if she stirred. The shoe fitted nobody at the palace; whether their 
feet were long, short, broad, narrow, big, little, or otherwise, it fitted 
no one. So the soldiers were sent out again to bring in every one 
who had not obeyed the “ bando” and they looked into the house 
where Maria lived, but they did not see her. Just then a cock 
crowed and said, “ Kikiriki, that’s the girl. Kikiriki, there in the 
fireplace ; the shoe fits her foot.’’ So the soldiers made Maria dress in 
her finery with the mate to her little slipper on her foot, and with 
her little chariot and the eight ponies she went to the king’s palace, 
and the other little slipper fitted exactly. 

The stepmother and her daughter were envious, but could do no- 
thing against the king’s wishes, and the king married Maria with 
great pomp, but none of the jewels were so beautiful as the one that 
blazed on Maria’s forehead. 

In due time it came to be known that an heir would be born, but 
the king was called away to war. He arranged that a signal should 
be set, however, — a white flag if all went well and a black flag if 
anything went wrong. 

He left the princess in the care of her stepmother and two wise 
women, and warned them not to let anything bad happen to the 
queen. The stepmother had not forgotten her hate for Maria, and 
when the little princes were born, for there were seven, she and the 
other women took them away and substituted seven little blind pup- 
pies. 

When the king returned he saw the black flag flying over the tower 
and hurried to the queen’s rooms to find her in tears over the pup- 
pies. He ordered the puppies drowned and his wife put into a corner 
under the staircase, until a place could be built for her. Then he had 
a hut built outside the palace and placed the queen there in chains. 
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The seven little princes, stolen from their mother, were put into 
a box which was cast into the sea and which drifted far away to a 
shore near an enchanter’s cave. This enchanter had an oracle which 
spoke to him and said, ‘‘Go by the mountains and you will be sad, 
go by the shore and you will be glad,” as he was setting out for his 
daily walk. Obedient to the oracle, he went to the shore and there 
heard the crying of the babies. He secured the box and carried it 
and the babies to his cave, and there they lived for several years 
untroubled. 

One day a hunter, chasing deer with dogs, went by that way and 
saw the children. He returned to town and told what he had seen, 
and it came to the ears of the old women. They, being afraid that 
the king would learn of the children’s being there, made “ maruya,” 
which is a kind of sweetmeat, and mixed poison with it. Then they 
went out to where the children were and gave them the poisoned 
sweets, so that they all died. When night came the enchanter was 
greatly troubled because the children did not come, and taking a 
torch he set out to look for them. He found the little bodies lying 
at the foot of a tree, and wept long and bitterly. At last he took 
them to his cave and laid them in a row on the floor and wept again. 

As he lamented he heard the voice of the oracle, which was like 
a beautiful woman’s voice, accompanied by a harp, singing most 
sweetly, and bidding him beg a medicine of the mother of the Sun, 
who lives in the house of the Sun across seven mountains to the 
west. This, she promised, would restore them to life. 

So he set out on his long journey, and when he had crossed three 
mountains he came to a tree on which the birds never lit, and the tree 
was lamenting the fact. The enchanter inquired the way to the Sun’s 
house, and the tree told him thus and so, but begged him to ask the 
mother of the Sun why the birds never lit on it. The enchanter 
went on, and on the next mountain he saw two men sitting in a pair 
of balances, which pitched up and down like a banca in a storm. 
From them he asked again the way to the Sun’s house, and they told 
him and asked him to speak to the mother of the Sun as to why 
they were condemned to ride the limb of a tree like a boat in a storm. 

He went on to the next mountain and there he saw two poor, lean 
cattle feeding on rich grass. From them also he inquired the direc- 
tion of the Sun’s house, and they told him and requested that he 
ask the mother of the Sun why they were always lean and fed on 
rich herbage. He promised and passed on to the next mountain, 
and there he saw a black ox eating nothing but earth and still 
fat and sleek. This animal told him how to find the Sun's house 
and wished to know of the mother of the Sun why he was always 
fat though he ate only dust. 
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The enchanter gave his word and went on. At last, late in the 
afternoon, he arrived at the Sun’s house and went boldly upstairs. 
The mother of the Sun met him and inquired his business, which he 
told her, and then she told him that he was in great danger, for if 
her son, the Sun, came home and found him there he would eat him, 
The enchanter told her that he would not go away without the medi- 
cine, and at last the mother of the Sun agreed to hide him; so she 
wrapped him up so that the Sun could not smell him when he came 
in and carried him up to the seventh story of the house. There he 
was to remain until the next morning after the Sun had started off 
on his journey across the Heavens. 

Soon the Sun came in and asked his mother where the man was, 
but his mother told him there was none and gave him such a fine 
supper that he forgot about the man, though he remarked once or 
twice that he certainly thought he smelled man. At last morning 
came, and when the Sun was far enough away to leave no danger, 
the mother of the Sun gave the enchanter the medicine that he 
wanted and started him off on his long journey. She told him, 
too, the answer to the questions asked by the cattle, the men, and 
the tree. 

When he came to the black ox which lived on the dust, he told it 
that it was always fat because it was going to Heaven, and it was 
glad. 

To the two oxen which fed on rich pasture and yet were poor, he 
said that they were so because they were condemned to Hell, and 
they were sorrowful. 

To the men sitting in the pair of balances, he said that they were 
there because of their sins, and they became sad. 

To the tree on which the birds never lit, he said that it was because 
it was made out of silver and gold, and the tree rustled its leaves in 
pride. 

Finally he came to his cave, and there instead of the bodies of 
seven young children he saw the bodies of seven handsome young 
men, for they had grown greatly while he was away. He gave them 
the medicine, and they at once stood up. Then he told them all of 
his adventures. 

When the boys heard the story, the youngest, who was a dare-devil, 
set out to find the gold and silver tree and from its branches he shook 
down a great quantity of gold and silver leaves, which he carried 
back to the enchanter. The enchanter was proud of the boy and 
yet angry with him for his rashness, but no one could be angry with 
him for long, for he was a gentle lad. 

The enchanter then took the gold and silver and made clothes for 
them of cloth of gold, silver sabres, golden belts, and a golden trumpet 
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for the youngest, and sent them away on a Sunday morning to church 
in the city where the king lived. As they came up close to the city 
wall, the trumpeter lad blew a merry blast on his horn, and the king 
sent out to inquire who they might be and to invite them to dinner 
after church. Sothey went to the palace after church and sat down 
to the king’s table, and the dishes were brought on. The enchanter 
had warned them to eat nothing until they had fed a little to a dog, 
and one of the boys gave some meat to a dog that was with them, 
The dog was dead in a moment. 

The king, ashamed, ordered everything to be changed and new 
cooks put into the kitchen, for of course he knew nothing of the 
wickedness against his sons, whom he did not recognize as yet. The 
boys now very respectfully requested that the woman chained in the 
hut be brought to the table with them, though they did not know 
why they should ask such athing. So the king took his sword and 
with his own hands, from shame, set his wife free, and had her 
dressed as a queen and brought to the table. The jewel still glowed 
on her forehead. As they sat at the table, a stream of milk miracu- 
lously coming from the breast of the mother passed to the mouth of 
the youngest son. Then the king understood, and when he had heard 
the story of the sons he put the queen again into her rightful place 
and caused the wicked stepmother and her two accomplices to be 
pulled to pieces by wild horses. 

The king, the queen, and the seven princes, having made an end of 
their rivals, lived long and happily together. 


B.* 


There were once a man and his wife who had one daughter who 
was very beautiful, named Maria. The man fell in love with a widow 
who had three children. One day while he and his wife were on the 
river in a boat, he pushed her out and she was drowned. Then he 
married the other woman, who was as wicked as he. Poor Maria, 
with all her beauty, became the household drudge, condemned to do 
all the dirty work, and forever black with soot. One day while she 
was washing by the river-bank there came from the river a large 
female crab, which said to her, “ Take me home, cook me, but though 
the others may eat me you must not. Save only my shell and bury 
that in the garden.” All this Mariadid. Although the others asked 
her why she would not eat the crab, she would not taste it, and she 
buried the shell in the garden. From the shell there grew a beauti- 
ful lukban ? tree, which had three great fruits. One Sunday she 


' Related by a woman of about sixty years of age, at Pola, Mindoro, October, 


1903. 
? The grape fruit of the United States. 
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bathed herself, washed the soot from her face and went to the lukban 
tree. Opening one of the fruits, she took out a magnificent dress with 
jewels and a beautiful horse. Arraying herself, she placed herself 
on the horse’s back and was carried to the church. 

The king was there and wished to speak with the beautiful prin- 
cess, for by her dress she must be such; but as soon as the priest 
had pronounced the benediction she slipped out the door. 

The king ordered all his soldiers to follow, but so swift was her 
horse that all they could bring him was one of the little slippers 
that fell from the foot of the girl as she rode. With this the king 
could not be content, and so he ordered that all women with little 
feet be brought to him to try on the shoe. 

The soldiers went here, there, and everywhere looking for little feet, 
but the shoe would fit none. At last they came to the house of 
Maria’s father. Now Maria had a very small foot while those of her 
stepsisters were large, so the stepmother wrapped Maria in an old 
mat and put her above on the rafters, telling her that she must not 
move. The soldiers searched the house. Said one of them, “ Surely 
that is some one wrapped in that mat.” “Oh, no,” said the step- 
mother, “that is only a bundle of old rags.” But the soldier pricked it 
with his sword, which forced poor Maria to cry out. The soldiers then 
had her wash her face and were astonished at her beauty. So they 
took her to the king and the shoe fitted exactly. The king married 
her with great feasting and pomp, and they lived very happily for 
awhile. But the duties of state carried the king toa distant city, 
and as he was expecting the birth of an heir, he gave orders that she 
should be carefully watched that no enemy should reach her. 

Finally the heir was born, but instead of one, there were seven 
handsome little princes. But the wicked stepmother, by some artifice, 
gained access to the chamber and there substituted seven new-born 
little puppies, with their eyes yet closed. The news that the queen 
had brought forth puppies was carried to the king, and he gave orders 
that they and their mother should be well treated but that they 
should be placed in a room outside of the palace walls, and that none 
should be allowed to see them. 

The real princes, so wickedly stolen, were carried by the stepmother 
in a basket to the mountains and there exposed. But by a miracle 
they survived,' and when they had grown into handsome boys their 
nurse sent them totowntochurch. As they went by the room where 
their mother was imprisoned they all turned and bowed most cour- 
teously to the occupant. At the church they attracted much atten- 
tion, and by the king’s order they were bidden to dinner at the royal 


1 They are said to have been cared for by some one called “ mother of the sun” 
or “mother of the day.” The phrase “ina nang arao” may take either meaning. 
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table. But by their nurse’s directions they were not to eat unless 
their mother sat at the table too. The king, willing to oblige such 
handsome boys, all dressed exactly alike, and alike in face and man- 
ner, ordered that his wife be released and given a place at the table. 

So the boys seated themselves, three on one side of the queen and 
four on the other, and behold a miracle, for the queen’s breasts filled 
with milk, which streamed to the mouths of the seven boys. Then 
the king learned of the deception that had been put upon him, and 
he ordered that the wicked stepmother be taken out and dragged to 
pieces by horses, and it was done. 

As for the king, Queen Maria, and the seven princes, long and 
happily they lived and blessed they died. 

Fletcher Gardner. 


BLOOMINGTON, IND. 





COMPARATIVE NOTE, 


The character of the story above presented, being a version of the most popular 
of all folk-tales, can be exhibited by brief comparisons. Such method of treatment 
has been made easy by the very valuable and praiseworthy collection of Marian 
Roa.ie Cox (Cindere/la, Publications of the Folk-Lore Society, xxxi, D. Nutt, 
London, 1893). Miss Cox brought together abstracts of more than three hundred 
printed variants, being as many as at the time were accessible, arranged in such 
manner as to be easily consulted. Among versions since published, so far as the 
knowledge of the present writer extends, this Tagalog tale is the most sugges- 
tive. 

To English readers the tale is known in two forms, both obtained from foreign 
printed sources, namely, the Cexdri//on of Charles Perrault (1697) and the Asch- 
enputtel of the brothers Grimm (1812; some confusion arises from the use by 
translators of the name Cinderella, adapted from the French of Perrault). These 
histories, circulated in England through translations, extinguished the native oral 
versions of the international novelette, which long before Perrault had become 
favorite in a hundred lands; printed examples include, beside all European coun- 
tries, Asia Minor, India, Syria, and Japan, Arabs and Kaffirs, Brazil, Chili, and the 
West Indies; Asiatic, African, and American variants, however, seem to present 
the character of relatively recent importations from Europe. 

In its numerous varieties, the tale exhibits a simple outline, which may be indi- 
cated in a few words. An orphan girl is maltreated by a cruel stepmother, but 
(according to the rule in such cases) supernaturally assisted. She is subjected to 
menial services which associate her with ashes of the hearth, whence she derives 
a foul exterior of a nature to disguise her beauty and intelligence. At her request 
her guardian genius bestows the apparel necessary to permit attendance on a fes- 
tival to which her sisters are invited; in this new costume she shines with such 
brilliancy as to become the belle of the assembly, and to win the heart of the 
king’s son; the necessities of her life compel her to retire from the gay scene in 
time sufficient to reassume her ordinary appearance and habits; she is pursued 
by her lover, but the suddeness of transformation protects her, and she resumes her 
domestic servitude. This happens three times, and on the last occasion she drops 
a slipper of which the elegance indicates the shape of the wearer. In order to 
discover the unknown beauty all maidens of the land are required to try on the 
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shoe, but without success, until at last the messengers charged with the duty think 
of experimenting on the ash-girl. Recognition and a happy marriage ensue. 

As usual and necessary, the theme, in spite of a general concordance, exhibits 
many variations. Perrault’s version makes the protecting influence that of a 
fairy “godmother,” Grimm’s of a helpful animal (at bottom representing a 
“familiar spirit” of the family, in animal shape, inhabiting the house). The 
German form, like many other variants, introduces also the tree growing on the 
grave of the mother (and supposed to be tenanted by her soul). It would be idle 
to inquire which idea is the more original; these are only different ways of ap- 
plying the divine protection. When the father of the children bids them ask 
for gifts to be brought from the city, and her stepsisters elect splendid presents, 
the ash-girl, according to Grimm, asks him to bring her the branch of a tree. 
This request is explained by the oldest extant version, that of the Italian Basile, 
who in his Pentamerone (1636) introduced as the sixth tale of the first day Za 
gatta cerenentola (Ash-cat). The girl has received promise of aid from a fairy 
in the form of a dove, whose home is in Sardinia; she therefore asks her father 
to greet the fairy dove, and bring back what the latter chooses to send. The 
father’s ship is detained at sea, by invisible hands, and not released until he 
visits the neighboring fairy grotto, where he receives a palm branch ; this the hero- 
ine plants, and it grows into a tree from which she obtains her dresses. With Per- 
rault we hear only that the sisters were unsuccessful; but in the German tale and 
other forms, by a natural but not original addition, they endeavor to fit the shoe 
by mutilating their feet, and are only detected by the song of doves (originally 
the fairy protectress), who denounce the imposture, but approve the true bride. 
In Grimm the false sisters suffer blinding from the doves, while Perrault has 
chosen to civilize the story by making Cendrillon act a generous and forgiving 
part. With him, also, the slipper is of glass (as a fairy material); and where these 
two traits appear, it is tolerably safe to assume the influence of the French printed 
form, which has itself redescended into folk-lore and had a wide diffusion. 

The Tagalog tale is divisible into two parts; the first portion only corresponds 
to Cendrillon. The story has evidently come through the medium of Spanish 
occupation ; by good fortune the Spanish tale has been preserved in a variant from 
Chili, which for the sake of comparison may be literally rendered. (“ Maria la 
Cenicienta,” in Biblioteca de las tradiciones populares Espaholas, i, 114.) 


MARIA THE ASH-GIRL. 


To tell, one must know, and to know, one must listen. 

Once on a time was an old woman, who had a daughter named Maria. Not far 
away was a neighbcr, to whose house Maria went daily after embers to light the 
fire, and who used to give her sops soaked in honey. One day she said: “ Tell 
your father to marry me, and I will always give you sops in honey.” Maria went 
to her father and said: “ Father, marry our neighbor, for she is good to me, and 
gives me honeyed sops.” But her father said: “ No, Maria; now she gives you 
sops, but by and by she will give you gall.” However, at last her father said that 
he would marry the neighbor, but she was not to complain if she found herself 
ill-treated. 

The neighbor had a daughter, also named Maria, who was of the same age. 
The father married the neighbor, who directly began to abuse Maria, because she 
was prettier than her own girl. She slapped her face, thrust her into the kitchen 
with soiled clothing, and called her Ash-girl. Now, Maria had a heifer, with which 
she amused herself all day long; and the crone, who was jealous, besought her 
husband to give her own child a heifer too. Asif that was not enough, she told 
Maria to kill it, because she did no work, but played with it all day. The father 
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thought it hard, but was obliged to consent, for fear that his wife would make it 
worse for Maria. So the crone called her, and said : “* To-morrow you must have 
the heifer killed, for you are a lazy-bones, and do nothing but amuse yourself.” 

Then the girl took to kissing the heifer, who said: “ Maria, don’t cry; when 
they kill me, beg leave to let you wash my heart and liver, where you will find a 
wand of virtue, which will give you all you desire. Take care of it, and conceal 
it in your belt, so that it may not be seen.” 

The next day they killed the heifer, and Maria went to the river to wash the 
heart, where she found a wand. When she had done, and put the parts in a jar, 
it floated down stream. She burst out crying, for she was sure that her step- 
mother would beat her; and while she was weeping, up came an old woman with 
a blue dress, who said: “ Maria, why do you cry?” “ How can I help crying? 
My jar has floated away with the pieces I washed, and when my stepmother 
knows, she will beat me to death.” “ Do not cry,” said the woman ; “ go to yon- 
der hut at the water’s edge and sleep, while I get the pieces.” Maria went to the 
hut, but instead of resting she swept the room, made a fire, and got supper; after 
that, she went to sleep. Soon there was a knock, and when she opened the door, 
there stood the jar; she took it, and went home. 

“ Why so late?” asked her stepmother. Maria said that the jar had floated 
off, and that an old woman had gone to look for it while she slept in a hut; when 
she awoke, it was at the door. ‘“ What is that on your forehead?” said the crone. 
“I do not know,” answered the girl. They brought a mirror, and when she 
looked, she saw that she had a star on her forehead. Her stepmother tried to rub 
it away, but the more she scoured, the sweeter and brighter grew the star. So 
they made her wear a bandage, that none might perceive how superior she was. 
The other Maria said to the crone: “ Mother, bid them kill my heifer, and I will 
go wash the pieces, so that I may get a star on my forehead, like the ash-girl.” 

Her mother bade it be killed, and the girl went to the river to wash; when she 
was done, the jar floated away, and she pretended to be grieved. The old woman 
in blue came and asked: “ Why do you cry, my child?” “ How can I help cry- 
ing? My jar has floated down the stream.” The stranger answered: “Sleep in 
yonder hut, and when you wake, you will find the jar.” The girl went in a rage, 
and said: “ How, sleep in this dirty cabin, 1?” She waited in disdain, and after a 
while rose, opened the door, and found her jar; she took it and went home. When 
her mother saw her, she said: “ Maria, what is that on your forehead?” They 
brought a mirror, and when she looked she saw that it was the wattles of a turkey 
gobbler. Her mother tried to take it away, but the more she pulled the larger and 
uglier it became, so that at last, not knowing what else to do, she covered it up 
with a piece of silk. , 

One day there was a dance at court, which Maria desired to attend; she drew 
out her wand, and asked for clothes, a coach and servants, and all that was need- 
ful to go as a fine lady. Presently she found before her beautiful clothes, with 
whatever else she wanted ; and when she put them on, if she was pretty before, 
she was prettier now. While the rest were asleep, she went to the dance, and as 
she arrived, there was such applause that the king’s son came forth to see. The 
hall was illumined with the star she had on her brow, and when the prince saw, 
he was so charmed that all night long he would dance with no one else. When it 
was time to go, she jumped into her coach in such haste that she dropped one of 
her glass slippers; the prince could not overtake her, but only kept the shoe. 
The next day, he bade his servants search the town and bring the lady, so that he 
might marry her. They went from house to house, but could find no one whom 
the slipper fitted. When they came to the house her stepmother bade her daughter 
bind up her feet, so that she might make them small enough to put on the slipper 
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and marry the prince ; lest Maria should be seen, they hid her behind a tub. Now 
the crone’s daughter had a parrot, and when the men came to try on the shoe, it 
cried out: “Ha, ha! It’s Turkey-crest who’s standing there; for Star-on-brow 
look behind the tub!” After it had shrieked this many times, they said: “Let 
us see what the parrot is talking about; ” and when they looked behind the tub, 
there was Maria. They made her come out and try the slipper, which fitted per- 
fectly, while every one perceived here was the lady who had been at the ball. 
They conducted her to the prince, in spite of all,the crone’s fuss; the prince mar- 
ried her, and there was a royal wedding which lasted a long time; so ends the 
story. 


A comparison of the Spanish and Tagalog versions with that of Perrault gives 
a lesson in respect to the diffusion of marchen. In the glass slipper and other 
traits, the Spanish shows the influence of the printed form, from which, however, 
it is not exclusively derived; according to the usual rule, we have the “contami- 
nation” of one form of the tale by others. In the Spanish the elegance of the 
French author has become homely and idiomatic ; while in the Tagalog a croco- 
dile replaces the fairy, and by a rude duplication a crab assists in scouring the 
part of the heroine’s body inaccessible to the fingers. Otherwise, the story has 
undergone no essential alteration. 

It is, however, the sequel of the Tagalog narrative that makes its most interest- 
ing part; to explain its significance it is necessary to notice another form of the 
Cinderella story, namely, the tale which in Perrault goes by the name of Peau 
d’ Ane (Ass-skin), which Grimm calls A//erleirauh, and in English has formerly 
been popular as a nursery rhyme under the title of Catskin. 

According to this story, a king has made his dying wife a promise that he will 
take for his second wife no lady who does not resemble herself. The only woman 
who meets this condition is his own daughter, whom he therefore proposes to 
marry. In order to put him off, the maiden requires the king to procure for her 
wonderful dresses, of which the last is the skin of an animal; this she dons, and 
so disguised flies to the wilderness, taking with her a receptacle containing the 
gowns. She is found by a prince hunting in the wood (from Perrault’s version 
this trait has dropped out), who conveys her to his palace, where, as savage and 
foul of aspect, she is assigned menial tasks. From time to time she amuses her- 
self in secret by donning her gay attire, and on one of these occasions is seen by 
the prince, who falls in love with the unknown beauty. Unable to trace her, the 
youth falls sick, and is tended by the servant, whence discovery and marriage. 
Instead of a slipper, a ring bestowed by the lover serves as means of recognition. 
The resemblance with the tale of Cinderella, which is at bottom only another ver- 
sion, has often occasioned admixture. 

As there was a very good reason for the modification of Peau d’Ane, namely, 
the odiousness of the initial trait, and as otherwise the Cinderella version presents 
a more modern and sophisticated type, there can hardly be much doubt that the 
latter tale is merely a modification of the former. According to traditional ideas, 
the assumption of the animal skin would be equivalent to transformation into the 
beast; this situation occurs in the version earliest in order of time, that of 
Basile, in which the princess really becomes a bear. According to the usual 
manner of conception of inquirers, who, like Mr. Andrew Lang, designate their 
method as “anthropological,” the presence of such primitive traits would be 
enough to establish that the story, in origin if not in entirety, remounted toa 
“ primitive ” state of society in which such alteration of shape was supposed to 
be common, and quite within the power of distinguished or specially endowed per- 
sons; however, in the present instance, this view would be incorrect, seeing that 
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the barbaric or mythological elements, far from being original, have been super- 
induced, and imposed on a narrative in the first instance of a literary character. 

In order to comprehend the nature and evolution of this folk-tale, it is neces- 
sary to take into account a series of compositions which in the Middle Age and 
even in modern times have enjoyed great popularity, those namely which deal 
with the adventures of a daughter sought in marriage by her father. The oldest 
version places the scene in England, and brings the tale of the persecuted 
beauty into connection with the monastery of St. Albans, founded in 793 by Offa 
of Mercia. The latter, at the time when the ancient tomb of Albanus is discov- 
ered, remembers an unfulfilled vow made by an earlier Offa, a son of Warmund, 
who had bound himself to establish a foundation out of gratitude for the recov- 
ery of his lost wife and children, under the following circumstances. 

In the course of a hunt, Offa is separated by a storm from his companions, and 
wanders devious in a pathless wood. He hears the cry of a woman, proceeds in 
that direction, and in the depths of the forest finds a beautiful and magnificently 
attired maiden. In answer to questions she reveals herself as the daughter of a 
king of Northumberland, who has fallen in love with her, and has used all possible 
inducements and threats to induce her to marry him ; in consequence of her obsti- 
nacy, he had commanded that, her hands and feet having been cut off, she should 
be taken to the wilderness and left to the mercy of wild beasts. The squires 
charged with the execution of the order had taken pity on her so far as to forbear 
mutilation; abandoned in the desert, she had supported herself on the fruits of 
the wild. The king, who is a widower, takes her to the cell of a neighboring 
hermit, and on the morrow conducts her to his country, where she lives, in what 
manner we do not learn. Some years after, nobles of the realm insist on Offa's 
marriage; after many evasions, he bethinks himself of the unfortunate beauty, 
whom he prefers to the many candidates for his hand. When he is absent in 
Northumbria, engaged in war against the Scots, his wife bears twins, a boy and a 
girl; letters are sent announcing the happy deliverance ; these, however, fall into 
the hands of the king of Northumberland, who has married a daughter of Offa 
by a first marriage; the son-in-law (presumably desiring to succeed by right of his 
wife) substitutes a forgery announcing that the queen has given birth to monsters 
(in the Middle Age a criminal charge). Offa,who has come off victorious in war, 
replies with an order that his wife be tenderly cared for; but the traitorous North- 
umbrian again substitutes a missive, in which the husband is made to declare that 
he has suffered a defeat, attributable to his having wedded a witch, whom there- 
fore he directs to be deprived of feet and hands, and cast out into the forest. The 
executors of the mandate once more are affected by the queen’s beauty, and con- 
tent themselves with massacring the children, and leaving her to her fate. This 
fortunately takes place near the cell of the hermit aforementioned, who hearing 
voices of woe, goes to the scene, consoles the lady, and by his prayers reanimates 
the children, giving the three shelter in his cell, where they remain for an indefinite 
period. On Offa's return to his country, he discovers what has happened, and is 
inconsolable. In the course of a hunt, he accidentally comes to the cell, remembers 
the locality, and bursts into tears. The hermit, recognizing the king, calls the 
mother, who at the moment is engaged in bathing her children; a joyous recogni- 
tion ensues, and, as already noted, Offa vows to found a monastery. 

The tale, it will be observed, is not properly to be called a legend, seeing that 
the son of Offa does not become a saint, and has nothing to do with Albanus ; 
the association with St. Albans must therefore be artificial and literary. As 
pointed out by Hermann Suchier (Paul and Braune, Bettrage, etc., iv, 1877, 500) 
the Warmund of the Life is mentioned in Beowulf as Garmund; but the story now 
under consideration bears marks of later taste, and has probably been referred to a 
hero with whom it had no original connection. 
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The next appearance of the tale is in a French romance (still unedited, which, by 
laying the scene in England, indicates probable derivation from that country (and 
the existence of lost Anglo-Norman sources); this anonymous composition, of 
the thirteenth century, which has enjoyed immense popularity, recites, in more 
than twelve thousand Alexandrines, the fortunes of Za Belle Helaine, princess of 
Constantinople (the verse, together with prose versions, has been abstracted by R. 
Ruths, Greifswald, 1897). Anthoine, emperor of Constantinople, having lost by 
death his wife, a niece of Pope Clement, desires to marry his daughter, and for 
that purpose procures a papal dispensation. Helaine flies in a boat, and after 
many adventures is cast ashore in England, near Newcastle-on-Tyne. While 
engaged in hunting King Henry finds her, and dazzled by her beauty marries her. 
He quits England to aid the Pope against infidels, leaving his wife in charge of 
the Duke of Gloucester. When visiting the Pope, he recognizes the portrait of 
his wife, and through Clement becomes cognizant of the lineage and history 
which she has scrupulously concealed. Helaine has two boys; by substitution of 
letters his stepmother makes the king believe that the queen has been delivered 
of two monsters (puppies, according to the prose). He bids his wife be well treated, 
but a letter is substituted ordering her to be burned. The seneschal, whose duty 
it is to perform this mandate in the first place, cuts off her hand with the marriage 
ring as a token of faithful performance, but afterwards repents, and burns his 
own niece instead; the severed hand is hung about the neck of one of the 
children, and the three set adrift in an oarless boat; this comes to land, but 
while the heroine is asleep, wild beasts carry off her children, who are rescued by 
the hermit. Helaine, thinking her sons destroyed, reémbarks, and after many 
happenings at last reaches Tours. The boys grow up in the cell, and when they 
have arrived at the age of sixteen years, set out to seek their parents; they 
arrive at Tours, where they are christened, and one takes the name of Martin, the 
other of Brice; their own mother approaches them as a beggar, and receives 
abundant alms, but there is no recognition. Meanwhile the repentant Anthoine 
wanders the world in quest of his daughter, taking occasion the while to instruct 
the heathen; he reaches England, and visits Henry; the sorrowful princes ex- 
change stories, and Henry joins the Emperor in his search; the two come to 
Tours, where Helaine, aware of their presence, and in terror of their anger, avoids 
them, and uses the disguise of blackening her face. At table, King Henry is 
served by his own sons, and remarks the box containing the hand, which con- 
tinues to be suspended about the neck of Brice; this is opened, and the wedding 
ring tells the tale, the princes are owned, and the innocence of the queen made 
plain. Helaine flies to Rome, where she sees her uncle the Pope, but instead of 
revealing herself, asks permission to sleep as a mendicant under the stair. Henry 
and Anthoine engage in a crusade, but at Acre hear the story of the Pope’s hand- 
less beggar, and suspect that this is the long-sought lady; Henry repairs to Rome, 
but Helaine has disappeared. Finally the heroine returns to Tours, where she is 
arrested, and the kings find her; she is assured of affection; Martin places his 
mother’s hand, which has remained supernaturally fresh, on the stump of her arm, 
and by a miracle effects its restoration. In later days he becomes Saint Martin 
of Tours. 

Belle Helaine was followed, during the remainder of the Middle Age and into 
modern time, by a long series of counterparts, imitations, reconstructions, reduc- 
tions in prose, popularizations, and dramatizations (enumerated by Suchier in his 
edition of the Manekine of Philip of Beaumanoir, 1884; see Cox, xlvi-Ixvi). To 
discuss the relations of these versions to the He/aine, and of the latter to the Life 
of Offa, would be quite beyond the scope of this note; it is enough to say that 
these works are, in the main, to be looked on as literary fiction, varied and rear- 
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ranged according to the pleasure of the novelists who composed them, and that 
the earliest example, the Zz/¢ of Offa, is to be taken as presumably representing, 
in outline, the initial member of the series. 

A pleasing example of the manner in which the romance was reduced into a 
folk-book is supplied by a Catalan tale contained in a manuscript of the fifteenth 
century (edited by Suchier, Romania 30 (1901), 519 ff.). In outline, the narrative 
proceeds as follows. The wife of Constantine, emperor of Rome, the most beauti- 
ful lady of her time, on her deathbed asks and obtains from her husband a boon ; 
this she defines to be, that the emperor shall marry no successor who cannot wear 
her glove; she dies leaving a daughter. In course of time the lords of the realm 
insist on the marriage of their sovereign, who becomes enamoured of the princess, 
the only person able to fulfil the condition. The girl refuses, and her father orders 
her to be slain in the forest; the squires charged with execution of the sen- 
tence, moved by the entreaties of the maiden, put her on board a vessel bound for 
Spain There she is sheltered and finally adopted by a rich couple living a retired 
life in the country. The young king of Spain, while hawking, is led to take a 
lonely path, and obtains lodging at the house of the rich man. Here he is waited 
on by the girl, and is so much struck by her beauty and grace, that he asks leave 
to take her to court at Seville, where he puts her in charge of his mother. Ata 
later time, the barons require him to take a wife, and he chooses the stranger, 
greatly to the indignation of his mother. The queen is with child, but the king of 
Granada invades the realm, and he is forced to take the field, leaving his queen 
in charge of his seneschal, with directions that news be sent of her safe delivery. 
This takes place, and the child is a beautiful boy; but the messenger has occasion 
to pass the convent in which lives the queen mother, who changes the letters in 
such manner as to convey intelligence that the infant is female, and as black as a 
Saracen. Nevertheless, the king bids his wife be tenderly cared for ; but again 
the exchange is effected, and the seneschal commanded to burn both mother and 
child. Once more the queen is spared, but put on board a ship bound for the 
Levant, which touches at Rome; here she supports herself by asking alms for the 
love of God, and daily comes to the distribution of bread made by the emperor, 
who notices her resemblance to his lost daughter. The king, her husband, returns 
victorious to Seville, discovers the fraud, and wreaks vengeance by burning the 
convent in which his mother abides. He falls sick, and makes a vow in case of 
recovery to make a pilgrimage to Rome; here he is received by the emperor, and 
at table relates his history. The queen, meantime, with her six-year-old son, is 
waiting in the court, from which she can see the feasters ; the sequel is too pretty 
to be condensed. “* My son, do you see the lord who is placed next the emperor?’ 
‘My mother, I see him well.’ ‘My son, know, ‘tis your father. See this ring ; 
go to him, kneel at his feet and kiss his hand, and say: ‘ My father, take this ring, 
which my mother sends you!’ And directly the infant did what his mother bade, 
and went as fast as he could till he came before the king of Spain; and when the 
king saw how lovely was the creature, he was pleased, and marvelled at the words, 
and more at the ring; directly, he looked at the ring which he had on his own 
hand, and saw that the two were alike. He knew that it was the ring with 
which he had wedded his wife, and he said to the emperor: ‘O Lord, prithee 
fetch hither the lady who hath sent me this ring.’. . . And when the lady entered, 
the king knew her, and rose, and went to meet her, embracing her, and kissing her 
hands ; and for the joy they felt, both fell in a faint, one this way and the other 
that. And when he saw, the emperor was distressed, and bade water be brought, 
and poured on their hands and faces, so that they came to their senses, and stood 
on their feet. And directly the queen knelt at the emperor’s feet, and cried: ‘ Sire, 
know that you are my father, and I your daughter, and the king of Spain, here 
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present, is my husband and your son by marriage.’ ‘Ah, God!’ cried the emperor, 
‘how may this be? If it were true, happy were I! I pray you tell, for if 't is true, 
never was man so fortunate as myself !’” ; 

The theme is also treated in numerous marchen, which for the most part are to 
be regarded as merely echoes of Belle Helaine. Suchier, using the assistance of 
Reinhold Kéhler, was able to enumerate tales in sixteen languages, including 
Greek, Tartar, Arab, and Swahili; at the present day, no doubt, research might 
greatly add to the number. The theme is varied in every possible manner and 
combined with other tale-elements; an example being the story of Grimm, No. 31, 
“The Maid without Hands.” It is here that belongs the Tagalog narration, 
which, however, for the first part of a two-act story has substituted a modern ver- 
sion of Cinderella, and also intercalated a history in origin also European, but 
originally independent. 

The enchanter, in the version here printed, restores the slaughtered children 
through the virtue of a medicine obtained from the Sun. A sun-journey essen- 
tially identical is recounted in a French-Breton tale (F. M. Luzel, Contes popu- 
laires de Basse-Bretagne, Paris, 1887, i, 41). The sister of Yvon, a simple youth, 
has been married by a handsome stranger, who (although not expressly so stated) 
turns out to be the Sun in person, and is conveyed to his house, called the Crystal 
Castle; Yvon resolves to visit his sister, and after infinite hardships arrives at her 
abode, where he finds the husband, who comes only by night. From motives of 
curiosity, Yvon wishes to accompany him in his daily wanderings, and obtains per- 
mission, on the terms that he is not to speak or touch anything. The husband 
rises as a ball of fire, taking with him the guest ; an extract will show the corre- 
spondence, as well as the confusion introduced in the Filipino form. The Breton 
tale makes the visitor inquire: “ What means this, brother? Never have I seen 
the like ; cows and oxen sleek and fat, in a land of sand and stone, while yonder, 
in that rich meadow, standing in grass to the belly, are cattle so pitiably lean, that 
they seem like to die of hunger.” “ Brother, this is the significance. The cows 
and oxen, sleek and fat, in a dry and sandy plain, these are the poor, who, content 
with the state to which God has assigned them, envy not the goods of another ; 
while the lean cattle, in the mead where they stand in grass to the belly, who con- 
tinually quarrel and seem likely to starve, are the rich, who, never satisfied with 
their possessions, always endeavor to amass wealth at the expense of others, for- 
ever quarrelling and striving.” 

Yvon sees also two trees which constantly clash with such force as to scatter 
fragments. By interposing his staff he puts an end to the disturbance, and is 
blest by the trees, who once had been husband and wife, but as penalty for inces- 
sant wrangling have been condemned to remain in this purgatorial condition until 
pitied by a charitable person, and who, thanks to his intervention, will now be able 
to enter paradise. 

The hero gets little profit either from his passion for knowledge or his benevo- 
lence ; seeing that he has contravened the injunction against asking and touching, 
he is denied leave to proceed, but set down on the spot. After long wanderings, 
he arrives at home, finds that two generations have elapsed, and meets the usual 
fate of Rip Van Winkles, being rewarded only with a pious death, and the hope 
of hereafter rejoining his sister in the Crystal Castle. 

If this appendage be eliminated, the Tagalog variant offers an excellent example 
of the second part of the tale, being indeed the most interesting which I have 
noticed. Closely akin is the Italian novelette which Straparola, in his Piacevoli 
notte (1550), introduced as the Fourth Fable of his First Book. Tebaldo, prince 
of Salerno, has promised his dying wife to marry no one whom her ring will not 
fit; the only person who fulfils this requirement is the princess Doralice, who is 
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accordingly persecuted by her father, but hidden by her nurse; she escapes, and 
is married to a king of Britain. Tebaldo visits Britain, murders the children, and 
contrives that the bloody knife shall be found in the possession of the queen, who 
accordingly is buried alive as far as the waist, but carefully nourished. Subse- 
quently the queen’s innocence is attested by the nurse; she is released, and the 
guilty father punished. Straparola keeps to his source in leaving the children to 
perish ; following the impulse of a popular narrator, the Tagalog version resusci- 
tates them. The foundation of the incident is to be found in the literature of the 
cycle. The history of Merelaus the Emperor (F. J. Furnivall, Originals and Ana- 
logues of Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, London, 1872-, p. §7) describes the manner 
in which the empress is found hanging on an oak and taken to the castle of an 
earl. The earl’s steward tempts the lady, and when repulsed murders the child 
of the countess, and contrives to put the bloody knife into the hand of the 
empress. Nicholas Trivet (early fourteenth century) makes Lady Hermengild, 
entertainer of the heroine Constance, herself become the victim of the treacherous 
lover; the bloody knife is produced, and Constance accused. From Trivet the 
tale passed to Gower and Chaucer. The folk-tales proceed in the usual manner 
of simplification, by substituting leading actors for secondary ones; Straparola 
assigns the murder to the father of the queen, the Filipino variant to the step- 
mother. The Tagalog narrative is thus affiliated with Chaucer’s fan of Law’s 
Tale. 

The trait of the imprisonment of the heroine is common to Straparola and the 
Filipino version. A Spanish ballad preserved in families of Jews exiled from 
Spain before 1492 (Revue des Etudes Puives, xxxii, 1896, 266) makes Delgadilla 
refuse to marry her father; as a penalty, she is immured in a tower, where she 
is fed only on salt meat. These ballads are brief lyric reductions of complicated 
dramatic narrations; it seems very likely that the song is based on the folk-tale 
now in question. 

In addition to works noted in this brief and hasty account should here be named, 
“The Constance Saga,” A. B. Gough, Palestra, xxiii, Berlin, 1902, and “ The 
Old English Offa Saga,” Edith Rickert, Afodern Philology, ii, Chicago, 1904-05, 
Pp. 29, 321. 


W. W. Newell. 
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OLD-COUNTRY BALLADS IN MISSOURI. —II. 


CuiLp 74.— Fair Margaret and Sweet William. 
SWEET WILLIAM AND LADY MARGARET. 


Taken down by Miss Williams, from a woman who “says she learned it years ago, but 
saw it in print about five years ago.” Some words and parts of lines Miss W, failed to get 
or could make no sense of, 

Sweet William he rose one morning in June, 
And dressed himself in blue ; 
“ Come tell me of that long love lay 
Between Lady Margaret and you.” 


“T know nothing of that long love lay 
Between Lady Margaret and me, 
But to-morrow morning before eight o’clock 
Lady Margaret my new bride shall see.” 


Sweet William he rode to Lady Margaret’s hall 
With his new bride all so gay, 

And he saw Lady Margaret in the midst of her hall 
A-combing of her hair. 


She laid down her . . . comb, 
And she wrapped her hair in silk ; 
And out of her door went this lady gay, 
Never to return again. 


When day was past and night came on 
And all mankind was asleep, 

Lady Margaret went to sweet William’s hall 
And stood at his bed’s feet. 


“ Oh, how do you like your bed?” said she, 
“‘ And how do you like your sheet? 
And how do you like that lady gay 
That lies by your side asleep ! ” 


“Very well I like my bed,” said he, 
‘* And well I like my sheet, 
But better of all I like that lady gay 
That stands at my bed’s feet.” 


When night was passed and day came on 
And all mankind was awake, 
Sweet William said he was troubled in his head 
Of the dreams he dreamt last night. 
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“ Such dreams, such dreams I do not like, 

Such dreams they are not good. 

I dreamt my hall was full of white swine, 
My bed was swimming in blood.” 








Oh, then he called his merry maids all, 
By one, by two, by three ; 

And the last of them all he called his new bride: | 
“Lady Margaret may I goand see?” 


“ Oh, if Lady Margaret you go and see, 
Pray what will become of me? ” 

“It’s first Lady Margaret I ’ll go and see, 
And then I'll return to thee.” 


Sweet William he rode to Lady Margaret, 
Tingling full out to tell (?) 
There was none so ready as her seven brothers 
To rise and let him in. ' 


ae 


1 “ Oh, is Lady Margaret in her kitchen, 
| Or is she in her hall? 

Tae Or is she in her upper chamber 

| Among her merry maids all?” 





“* Lady Margaret is not in her kitchen, 
Nor is she in her hall, 
But yonder she lies in her cold coffin 
Behind yonder wall.” 


a 


“ Fold back, fold back those flowing white sheets, 
: ‘ ‘ , , me now decline ; 
For to-day they hang round Lady Margaret’s corpse 
And to-morrow they shall hang around mine.” 





Lady Margaret was buried in the new churchyard, 
Sweet William was buried by her ; 

And out of her heart there sprang a red rose, 
And out of bis a briar. 


They grew and they grew by the old church wall 
Till they could not grow any higher ; 

They lapped and they tied in a true-lovers’ knot, 
The red rose and the briar. 


- eer a 
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Cuitp 75. — Lord Lovel. 
(a) LORD LOVEL AND LADY NANCY. 


Collected by Miss Williams, from a woman in Clinton County who learned it from a 
hired man in Kentucky. 


Lord Lovel stood at his castle gate 
A-combing down his milk-white steed : 
Lady Nancy Bell came riding by 
To wish her lover good speed, speed, speed, 
To wish her lover good speed. 
(Repeat so in each stanza.) 


“‘ Where are you going, Lord Lovel ?” she said, 
“ Where are you going?” said she. 

“J7’m going to travel this wide world round, 
Strange countries for to see.” 


“When will you be back, Lord Lovel?” she said, 
“ When will you be back?” said she. 

“In a year or two, or three at the most, 
I’ll return to my Lady Nancy.” 


He had been gone but a year and a day, 
Strange countries for to see, 

When languishing thoughts came into his mind 
All about his Lady Nancy. 


He rode and he rode on his milk-white steed 
Till he came to London town ; 

But when he came to his native city 
He found the people mourning round. 


“What is the matter?” Lord Lovel he said, 
“ What is the matter?” said he. 

“ A loved lady is dead,” the people all said, 
“Some called her the Lady Nancy.” 


He ordered her grave to be opened wide, 
Her shroud to be turned down, 

And then he kissed her clay-cold cheeks 
Till the tears came trickling down. 


Lady Nancy she died as it were to-day, 
Lord Lovel he died to-morrow ; 

Lady Nancy was laid in St. Peter’s churchyard, 
Lord Lovel was laid in the choir. 
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And there they laid for many a year, 
And there they laid, these two ; 

And out of her breast there grew a red rose, 
And out of his a briar. 


They grew and they grew to the church steeple top, 
Till they could grow no higher, 
And there they twined in a true-love knot 
For all true lovers to admire, mire, mire, 
For all true lovers to admire. 


(b) LADY NANCY BELL. 


From James Ashby’s MS. ballad-book, where it is dated January 26, 1872. Spelling, etc., 
standardized as in 10 (c). 
Lord Lovel he stood at his castle gate 
A-combing his milk-white steed, 
When up came Lady Nancy Bell 
To wish her lover good speed. (Repeat as in (a).) 


“Oh, where are you going, Lord Lovel ?” she said, 
“Oh, where are you going ?”’ said she. 

“T’m going, my Lady Nancy Bell, 
Strange countries for to see.” 


“ Oh, when will you be back, Lord Lovel ?” said she, 
“Oh, when will you be back?” said she. 

“In a year or two, or three at the most, 
I'll return to my fair Nancy.” 


He had n’t been gone but a year and a day, 
Strange countries for to see, 

Till a laughing thought came into his head, 
Lady Nancy he ’d go see. 


He rode and he rode on his milk-white steed 
Till he came to London town, 

And there he heard St. Patrick’s bells 
And the people all mourning around. 


“Oh, what is the matter?” Lord Lovel said he, 
**Oh, what is the matter?” said he. 

“ The lady is dead,” the woman replied, 
“Some called her Lady Nancy.” 


He ordered the coffin to be opened wide 
And the shroud to be turned down, 
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And there he kissed her clay-cold lips 
Till the tears came trickling down. 


Lady Nancy she died as it might be to-day, 
Lord Lovel he died to-morrow ; 

Lady Nancy she died of pure, pure grief, 
Lord Lovel he died from sorrow. 


Lady Nancy was buried in St. Patrick’s church, 
Lord Lovel was buried in the choir ; 

And out of her bosom there grew a red rose, 
And out of her lover’s a briar. 


It grew and it grew to the church steeple top, 
And then it could grow no higher ; 

And there it entwined in a true-lovers’ knot 
For all true lovers to admire. 


CuiL_p 84. — Barbara Allen. 
(a) BARBARA ALLEN. 
Taken down by Mr. Johnson in Tuscumbia from the singing of the fiddler Waters. 


In Scotland I was born and raised, 
And Scotland is my dwelling ; 

I fell inlove with a pretty little maid, 
And her name was Barbara Allen. 


I sent my servant to my father’s house, 
So if there should be Barbara Allen. 


So slowly, slowly she rose up, 
So slowly, slowly she started ; 

And the only word that she could say was 
“Young man, I believe you are dying.” 


“ Yes, I am sick, and very sick, 
And death is on me dwelling ; 
And no better will I ever be 
If I don’t get Barbara Allen.” 


“Yes, you are sick, and very sick, 
And death is on you dwelling ; 
And no better will you ever be, 
For you won’t get Barbara Allen. 
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“Do you remember the other day 
Down yonder at the tavern, 
You drunk your wine with the ladies round 
And slighted Barbara Allen?”’* 


“Yes, I remember the other day, 
Down yonder at the tavern, 
I drunk my wine with the ladies round ; 
But I love my Barbara Allen.” 


He turned his pale face to the wall, 
He bursted out to crying ; 

He bid the ladies all adieu, 
Farewell to Barbara Allen. 


She had not gone but a few miles away 
Till she heard his death-bell ringing ; 
It rang so loud, it toned so plain : 
“* Hard-hearted Barbara Allen.” 


She looked to the east, she looked to the west, 
She saw his cold corpse coming ; 

Saying, “I might have saved the life of one 
If I had a done my duty. 


“O mother, O mother, oh make my bed, 
Oh make it long and narrow ; 
For Sweet William died for the love of me, 
And I will die for sorrow.” 


Sweet William died on Saturday, 
Barbara died on Sunday ; 

The good old mother, for the love of both, 
She died on the next Monday. 


From sweet William’s grave a blood-red rose, 
From Barbara’s grave a briar — 

They grew till they grew fully four feet high, 
They could not grow no longer. 


They linked, they tied in a true-lover knot, 
For all true lovers to admire. 


‘ When Waters sang this a bystander named Crismon gave another version : — 


“O Willie, O Willie, don’t you know, 
When we ’s down at the grocery drinkin’, 
You drank the health to the ladies all 
And slighted Barbara Allen?” 
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(b) BARBERY ALLEN. 


Sung and written down by Stella Cotton, Miller County, and sent in by Mr. Johnson. 


It was early in the month of May, 
The rosebuds they were swelling ; 
Little Jimmy Grooves on his deathbed lay 
For the love of Barbery Allen. 


He sent his servant into the town 
Where she ’d been lately dwelling, 

Saying, “ Bring to me those beautiful cheeks, 
If her name be Barbery Allen.” 


So he arose and he left the room 
Where she ’d been lately dwelling, 
Saying, “ You ’ve been called upon this eve, 
If your name be Barbery Allen.” 


Then she arose and went to the room 
Where Jimmy was a-lying, 

And these were the words she seemed to say : 
“ Young man, I[ think you ’re dying.” 


“That ’s so, that’s so, my love,” said he, 
“T’m in a low condition ; 
One kiss from you would comfort me 
If your name be Barbery Allen.” 


“One kiss from me you ’Il never receive 
Although you are a-dying:” 
And every tongue did seem to say 
“ Hard-hearted Barbery Allen.” 


“ Oh, don’t you remember a long time ago, 
Way down in yonder tavern, 
Where you drank your health to the ladies all, 
But you slighted Barbery Allen?” 


“Yes, I remember a long time ago, 
Way down in yonder tavern, 
Where I drank my health to the ladies all ; 
But my love was to Barbery Allen.” 


She had not gone more than half a mile 
Till she saw the corpse a-coming ; 

Saying, “ Lay those corpse before my eyes 
That I may look upon them.” 
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The more she looked the more she wept, 
Till she burst out a-crying ; 

And then she kissed those tear cold cheeks 
That she refused when dying. 


“O mamma, mamma, go make my bed, 
Go make it long and narrow ; 
Little Jimmy Grooves has died of love, 
And I will die of sorrow. 


“O mamma, mamma, go make my bed, 
Go make it long and narrow; 
Little Jimmy Grooves has died to-day, 
And I will die to-morrow.” 


Little Jimmy was buried in the new churchyard 
And Barbery close beside him, 

And out of his grave grew a red rose 
And out of hers a briar. 


They grew and grew to the old church top 
Till they could grow no higher, 

And they both were tied in a true-lovers’ knot, 
The red rose and the briar. 


(c) BARBARA ALLEN. 


‘ 


A fragment contributed by Miss Ethel Lowry, whose aunt used to singit. The aunt 


lived in Indiana. 


“‘O mother, mother, make my bed, 
For I shall die to-morrow. 
Young James he died for love, true love, 
And I shall die for sorrow.” 


Young James was buried in the old churchyard 
But Barbara in the mire, 

And from his breast there sprang a rose, 
From hers there sprang a briar. 


They ran up to the old church steeple top, 
And they could not run any higher, 

And there they tied in a true-lover’s knot, 
But the rose outran the briar. 


(d) No title. Collected by Miss Williams. “ Sung by an old lady in Clinton County who 
learned it when agirl. It was then a common neighborhood song.” 


It fell about on Martinmas day, 
When the green leaves were a-falling, 
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Sir James Graham of a west country town 
Fell in love with Barbara Allen. 


Oh she was a fair and comely maid, 
A maid nigh to his dwelling, 

Which made him to admire the more 
The beauty of Barbara Allen. 


Oh it fell out upon a day 
When at wine they were a-drinking, 
They tossed their glasses round and round 
And slighted Barbara Allen. 


Oh she was taken so ill out 

That she ’d no more look on him ; 
Of all the letters he could send 

She declared she ’d never have him. 


Oh he was taken very sick, 
Was ill unto the dying ; 

He tossed about upon his bed 
For Barbara Allen crying. 


Then slowly, slowly, rose she up 
And slowly, gaed she to him, 

And slowly drew the curtain by : 
“Young man, I think you’re dying.” 


“Oh yes, I’m sick, I’m very sick, 
My heart is at the breaking ; 
One kiss or two from thy sweet lips 
Would save me from the dying.” 


“Oh mind you not, young man,” she said, 
“When you sat in the tavern, 
You made the healths go round and round 
And slighted Barbara Allen?” 


Then slowly, slowly she rose up, 
And slowly, slowly left him, 

And sighing said she could not stay 
Since death of life had reft him. 


She had not gone a mile from town 
When she heard the death-bell ringing ; 

And every knell that death-bell gave 
Was woe to Barbara Allen. 
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“© mother, mother, make my bed, 
And make it soft and narrow; 
Since my true love died for me to-day, 
I'll die for him to-morrow.” 


(ce) BARBARA ALLEN’S CRUELTY. 


Collected by Miss Williams, who, however, failed to give her source for it. 


In ° : . town where I was born 
There was a fair maid dwelling 

Made every youth cry, Welaway : 
Her name was Barbara Allen. 


All in the merry month of May, 
When the green buds were a-swelling, 
Young Jemmy Groves on his deathbed lay, 
For love of Barbara Allen. 


He sent this man unto her then 
To the town where she was dwelling : 
“You must come to my master dear, 
If your name be Barbara Allen, 


“ For death is printed on his face, 
And o’er his heart is stealing ; 
Then haste away to comfort him, 
O lovely Barbara Allen.” 


“ Though death is printed on his face, 
And o’er his heart is stealing, 
Yet little better shall he be 
For bonnie Barbara Allen.” 


Then slowly, slowly rose she up 
And slowly came she to him, 
And all she said when she came there 
Was, “ Young man, I think you ’re dying. 


He turned his face unto her straight, 
With deadly sorrow sighing ; 
“O lovely maid, come pity me, 
I’m on my deathbed lying.” 


“If on your deathbed you do lie, 
What needs the tale you ’re telling ? 
I cannot keep you from your death ; 
Farewell,” said Barbara Allen. 
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He turned his face unto the wall 
As deathly pangs he fell in. 
“ Adieu, adieu unto you all ; 
Adieu to Barbara Allen!” 


As she was walking o’er the fields 
She heard the bell a-tolling, 
And every stroke did seem to say 
“Unworthy Barbara Allen.” 


She turned her body round about 
And spied the corpse a-coming. 

“ Lay down, lay down the corpse,” she said, 
“That I may look upon him.” 


With scornful eyes she looked down, 
Her cheeks with laughter swelling, 

While all her friends cried out amain, 
“‘Unworthy Barbara Allen!” 


When he was dead and in his grave 
Her heart was struck with sorrow. 
“O mother, mother, make my bed, 
For I shall die to-morrow. 


“ Hard-hearted creature him to slight 
Who loved me so dearly ; 
Oh, that I had been more kind to him 
When he was alive and near me.” 


| She as she on her deathbed lay 
Begged to be buried by him, 
And sore repented of the day 
That she did e’er deny him. 


“ Farewell,” she cried, “ye virgins all, 
And shun the fault I fell in ; 
Henceforth take warning from the falls 
Of cruel Barbara Allen, 


(f) BARBARA ALLEN. 
Sent in by C. H. Williams of Bollinger County. From his mother’s singing. 


; ’T was in the merry month of May, 

| When all green buds were swelling, 

Sweet William on his deathbed lay 
For the love of Barbara Allen. 
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He sent his servant down to town, 
The town where she was dwelling, 
Saying “ Master ’s sick and sends for you, 
If your name be Barbara Allen.” 


Slowly, slowly she rose up 
And slowly she walked over ; 
And as she drew the curtain by, 
“ Young man, I think you’re a-dying. 








it “Yes, I am sick, and very sick, 
] ; And this will be my calling, 

{I} For none the better I ’ll ever be 
If I don’t get Barbara Allen.” 


“Yes, you are sick, and very sick, 
And this will be your calling ; 
For none the better you ’ll ever be, 
th For you won’t get Barbara Allen.” 


EY GE: 


: ) He turned his pale face to the wall 
And bursted out a-crying 


: | j . ‘ 
ah She was not more than a mile from town 
When she heard the death-bell tolling ; 
| And every time it seemed to say, 


‘* Hard-hearted Barbara Allen.” 


; Sweet William died on Saturday night 
And Barbara died on Monday ; 

And her mother for the love of them both 
Died on Easter Sunday. 


They buried sweet William in one churchyard 
And Barbara in another, 
And out of his grave there grew a rose 

And out of hers a briar. 


They grew and they grew to the church steeple top, 
Where they could grow no higher, 

And there they tied a true-love knot, { 
And the rose twined round the briar. 
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CHILD 155.— Sir Hugh, or the Few's Daughter. 
(a) THE JEW’S GARDEN. 
(a) Collected by Miss Williams in Clinton County. 


It rained all night and it rained all day, 
It rained all over the land; 
The boys in our town went out to play, 
To toss their ball around, round, round, 
To toss their ball around. 
(Repeat thus the last line of each stanza.) 


Sometimes they tossed their ball too high, 
And then again too low ; 

They tossed it into a Jew’s garden, 
Where no one would dare to go. 


Out came the Jew’s daughter, out came the Jew’s daughter, 
Out came the Jew’s daughter all dressed, 

And said to the boy, “ Little boy, come in ; 
And get your ball again.” 


“T won’t come in, I shan’t come in; 
I’ve often heard it said, 
Whoever goes into a Jew’s garden 
Will never come out again.” 


The first she offered was a yellow apple, 
The next was a bright gold ring, 

The third was something so cherry red 
Which enticed the little boy in. 


She took him by the lily-white hand 
And led him through a hall 

Into a cellar so dark and dim, 
Where no one could hear him call. 


She pinned a napkin round his neck, 
She pinned it with a pin, 

And then she called for a tin basin 
To catch his life-blood in. 


“Go place my prayer-book at my head, 
My bible at my feet, 
And if any of my playmates ask for me, 
Just tell them that I am asleep. 
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“Go place my bible at my feet, 
My prayer-book at my head, 
And if any of my playmates ask for me 
Just tell them that I am dead.” 


(b) THE JEW’S GARDEN, 


Another form found by Miss Williams in Clinton County. The “ contributor learned it 
years ago in Kentucky. Does not know of it in print.” 


It rained all night and it rained all day, 
It rained all over the land ; 

Some boys and girls went out to play 
And tossed their ball around, round, round, 
And tossed their ball around. (Repeat as in (a).) 


They tossed it high, they tossed it low, 
They tossed it to and fro ; 

They tossed it into a Jew’s garden, 
Where no one would dare to go. 


But one more braver than the rest 
Said, ‘‘I will climb the wall ; 

I'll go into the Jew’s garden 
And bring you back the ball.” 


He climbed it up, he climbed it down, 
He climbed it and got in; 

But alas, alas for the brave little boy, 
He never came back again ! 


They pinned a napkin round his neck, 
They pinned it with a pin, 

They called for a tin b-a-a-sin 
To catch his life-blood in. 


They dug his grave by a juniper tree, 
They dug it wide and deep: 

A marble slab at his head, 
And his ball at his feet. 


CHILD 200. — The Gypsy Laddie. 
BLACK JACK DALEY. 


Contributed by Finis Dean of Cedar County, whose mother used to sing it. Some of 
the stanzas having slipped his memory, he has supplied connections in parentheses. 


Black Jack Daley a-crossing the sea, 
He sang and he sang most beautifully ; 
He sang and he made the green woods ring, 
And he charmed the heart of a lady, 
And he charmed the heart of a lady. 
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“ Oh, will you leave your house and lands, 
Oh, will you leave your baby, 
Oh, will you leave your own true lover 
And go with Black Jack Daley?” 





ee Soe 


“Oh yes, I'll leave my house and lands, 
Oh yes, I ’ll leave my baby, 
Oh yes, I'll leave my own true lover 
And go with Black Jack Daley. 


gener nen 


(Own true lover finds it out.) 


~ 40° 


“Go saddle up my coal black pony 
And saddle her up in a hurry, 
I'll ride all night and I'll ride all day 
And I'll overtake my lady.” 


(He overtakes her.) 


“You take off those high-heeled shoes 
Made of Spanish leather, 
You put on these low-heeled shoes 
And we’ll walk the road together. 


“ Last night you lay on a warm feather bed 
By the side of me and the baby ; 
To-night you ’ll lie on the cold damp ground 
By the side of Black Jack Daley, 
By the side of Black Jack Daley.” 


CuILD 243. — Fames Harris (The Demon Lover). 
(a) THE HOUSE CARPENTER. 
Collected by Miss Williams. She has failed to record the source of this item. 


‘Well met, well met, my own true love, 
Well met, my own true love; 
I have come across the salt sea brine, 
And it’s all for the love of thee, 
It’s all for the love of thee. 
(Repeat so at the end of each stanza.) 


“Tf you will leave your house carpenter 
And go along with me, 
I'll take you where the grass grows green 
On the banks of the sweet Willee. 


“‘T have six ships all sailing on the sea, 
All sailing for dry land, 
And if you come and go with me 
You may have them at your command.” 
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She dressed her babe all neat and clean 

And kissed it one, two three : 
“Lie there, lie there, my sweet pretty babe, 
Be your father’s company.” | 





She dressed herself all neat and clean, 
All dressed in living green, 

And all the cities that they went through 
They took her to be the queen. 


They had not been on board more than two weeks, — 
I’m sure it was not three, — 

Till this fair one began to weep, 
And she wept most bitterly. 


“ Are you weeping for my house and land, 
Or weeping for my store ? 
Or weeping for that house carpenter 
That you never shall see any more ?” 


“T am neither weeping for your house nor land, 
Nor weeping for your store, 
But I am weeping for that house carpenter 
That I never shall see any more. 


‘*T am neither weeping for your house nor land, 
Nor weeping for your store, 
But I am weeping for that dear little babe 
That I shall never see any more.” 


She had not been on board more than three weeks, — 
I’m sure it was not four, — 

Until the deck of the ship sprung a leak 
And her weeping was heard no more. 


(b) THE HOUSE CARPENTER. 


Sent in by Mr. Johnson of Tuscumbia, who got it from —— Stepp. 


‘* Well met, well met, my own true love, 
Well met, well met,” said he; 

“T ’ve just returned from the salt briny sea, 
And that’s for the love of thee.” 


“ Tf you have returned from the salt briny sea, 
I’m sure you are to blame, 
For I have married a house carpenter, 
And I’m sure he’s a nice young man.” 
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“Would you leave your house carpenter 
And go along with me? 
I’ ll take you down yonder where the grass grows green 
On the banks of the sweet Wilee.” 


“ If I was to leave my house carpenter 
And go along with thee, 
What have you got to maintain me upon, 
Or to keep me from slavery?” 


“IT ’ve seven fine ships all on the sea, 
And seven on dry land, 
And a hundred and ten of the finest young men, 
And they are for to wait on thee.” 


She dressed her babe so neat and clean 
And kisses gave it three: 
“Lie there, lie there, you sweet little babe, 
And keep your father’s company.” 


She dressed herself in scarlet red, 
Her waist with maiden green, 

And every city that she rode through 
They took her to be some queen. 


The lady had n’t been on board more than two weeks, — 
I’m sure it was not three, — 

Till she set down all for to weep: 
She wept most bitterly. 


“What are you weeping about, my love ? 
Are you weeping about your fee? 
Are you weeping about your house carpenter, 
That you left when we came upon the sea?” 


“T’m not weeping about my house carpenter, 
Neither about your fee, 
But I’m weeping about my sweet little babe 
That we left when we came upon the sea.” 


This lady had n’t been on board more than three weeks, — 
I’m sure it was not four, — 

Till in the bottom of the boat sprung a leak, 
And her weeping was heard no more. 


“ A curse, a curse to all sea-boatsmen, 
A curse, a curse!” said she; 
“ You have taken me away from my sweet babe, 
And stole my life away.” 
VOL. XIX. — NO. 75. 20 
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CuILp 277. — The Wife wrapt in Wether's Skin. 
DANDOO. 





Sent in by Mr. Johnson, who secured it from Cotton, Miller County. 


There ’s a little old man lives in the west, 
Dandoo, dandoo. 

There ’s a little old man lives in the west, 
ZTown a town clingo. 

There ’s a little old man lives in the west, 

He’s got an old woman that’s not for the best. 
Town boy di wigel di digel di di do 

Town clash town clingo. 


This little old man came with his plow: 
** See, old woman, have you got dinner ready now?” 


See there 's a piece of cold corn-bread hanging on the shelf ; 
If you want any better go bake it yourself.” 


This little old man went out into his sheepfold, 
Downed an old sheep with a big long pole. 


He hung his old sheep on two little pins 
And out of his skin he soon jerked him. 


He hung his sheepskin on his old wife’s back, 
And two little hickories went whick-it-a-whack. 


Says she, “I'll tell my father and all his kin 
You ’s whippin’ your wife with an old sheepskin.” 


Says he, “ Tell your father and all of his kin 
I ’s only a-dressin’ the old sheepskin.” 


CuILD 278.— The Farmer's Curst Wife. 
A WOMAN AND THE DEVIL. 


Contributed by C. H. Williams of Bollinger County, in whose home it was sung ; but he 
cannot recall the opening stanza. 


“It’s neither you nor your oldest son,” b 
Sing foll de roll de a. 
“Tt’s neither you nor your oldest son,” 
But your scolding old wife, she is the one,” 
Sing fol de rol, sing fol de rol, sing fol de roll de a. 
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“Oh take her in welcome with all your heart; 
I hope you’ll live happy and never part.” 


He set her down all for to rest ; 
She up with a stick and she hit him her best. 


He went on till he came to the gate, 
He gave her a kick and said, “ There ’s your place.” 


Ten little devils come all on a wire, 
She up with her foot and kicked nine in the fire. 


Four little devils come rolling a ball : 
“ Father, take us back or she'll kill us all!” 


The old man in the kitchen, peeping out the cracks: 
“ Yonder comes the old devil a-wagging her back!” 


And now you see what a woman can do, 
She can out the old devil and her husband too! 
H.. M. Belden. 
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ICELANDIC BEAST AND BIRD LORE. 


A.tTuHouGu Iceland has always been a country where the average of 
popular education has been high, various “superstitions” still prevail 
there to an astonishing degree. Illiteracy, except among defectives, is 
unknown, and has been for a long time. The late Professor Fiske 
of Cornell University, in an article published shortly before his death, 
concludes that there is twenty-seven times as much “literature” 
published in Iceland as in the United States per capitum. 

In the long winter evenings in Iceland it is rare that several hours 
each night are not devoted to reading aloud for the family circle; the 
book selected may be a history, romance, or poem, but frequently 
also it is a compilation of popular tales. The records of various 
public libraries in the country show that no books are more fre- 
quently drawn than the Thjéthsogur—a series of books containing 
tales that have been taken from popular traditions in various parts of 
the country, and transcribed, often in the very words of the original 
narrator, by collectors of folk-lore. 

The people are highly imaginative. The writer has frequently 
been a member of midnight gatherings of young people — many of 
them students who had spent several years in continental universities 
— who have sat together telling ghost stories until the summer 
dawn became obtrusive at two o'clock in the morning and who have 
then been so deeply under the influence of the stories they have told 
each other that they were reluctant to trust themselves in the streets 
until the daylight got complete mastery. It is even more frequent 
in Iceland than in most other countries that people will declare at 
noon that they believe in no supernatural beings and then shiver at 
midnight under the stories that are told around the fire. 

There are in Icelandic folk-lore several varieties of imaginary 
beings that are peculiar to the country, or have at least some elements 
peculiar to it. The ghost there, for instance, is only a distant rela- 
tive of the English representative of the class —it is a good deal 
more substantial and in many ways more disagreeable ; it is not an 
airy phantom or an ethereal nothing, but is ordinarily thought of as the 
reanimated body of the dead man which gets out of the grave with 
the mould in its eyes and the appearance, if not the odor, of decay. 
He walks with as heavy a tread as when alive and can often be heard 
riding the house-roofs at night. At such a time no one ventures out, 
and not infrequently a man who has been coming home late at night 
is found in the morning lying in front of the threshold with every 
bone in his body broken, for the ghost or “draugur” has been there 
to receive him.' 

* This is the kind of ghost —the reanimated, half-decayed actual body of a 
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It is not the purpose of this paper, however, to deal with Icelandic 
folk-lore in general, but merely to indicate briefly the character of 
beliefs connected with animals, either real or imagined. 

On account of its climatic conditions and geographic situation the 
country has few land animals other than domestic. As a matter of 
fact, it is said by scientists that the only mammal truly native is one 
of the two varieties of mice found there — rats have come in since 
the settlement and so have the foxes, in all probability, though some 
think the popular story of their intentional importation unreliable, 
and that they may have come down from Greenland on the polar ice 
that sometimes fills the firths of the northwest coast. Reindeer 
were imported in the eighteenth century and intended for domesti- 
cation, but were found unsuited to the country and unprofitable and 
therefore turned loose. A few of them still survive in the mountains 
of the interior. 

Much of the animal lore of the country is therefore connected 
with sea animals, both real and mythical, and this is perhaps the 
more interesting division of the subject; but there has been published 
recently in English so full and authoritative a summary of Icelandic 
fish lore ' that little remains to be desired in that direction. It will 
therefore be more profitable to confine the discussion to such stories 
of mammals and birds as are typical and generally well known. 

A curious animal is the mykur or fresh-water horse. When you 
see him he looks like an ordinary gray horse, excepting that his 
hoofs turn the wrong way, and that there is always a wind swelling 
behind his left fore leg. If this is punctured —for the animal is 
tame and approachable — he loses his former nature completely and 
becomes safe for use as a saddle beast. 

In the east of Iceland there is a broad heath known as Butter- belie 
Heath, and from the following circumstance: A servant girl had 
been sent from a farm to go across the heath to the little trading 
village of Vopnafjorthur to sell some butter. Crossing the heath she 
became footsore and tired and was glad to find near the road a tame 
gray horse which she mounted. Everything went well for some 
time, but near the road there happened to be a little Jake — the 
present Butter Lake. When the horse saw the water he bolted 
straight into it, and carried the girl to her death. In this way the 
heath and the lake got their names. 

Although the mykur is not dangerous if not tampered with, it is 
unsafe to have them around, for children and careless persons are apt 


dead man — that Ibsen has in mind in the play the title of which has been trans- 
lated into English as “ghosts.” The Icelandic “draugur” or Norwegian “gen- 
gangere ” are words for which there are no equivalents in English, 

1 Scottish Magazine, 1900. 
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to mount them, not realizing their danger. It is therefore advisable, 
when their presence in a lake or river is discovered, to scare them 
away. An account of how this may be done comes from Svarfathar- 
dale near Akureyri on the north coast. The nykur had been known, 
for a long time, to inhabit certain deep pools in the river that runs 
down the valley. One day the people of the neighborhood built a 
great many fires and threw burning coals into the river all day. This 
drove the nykur away effectually, as may be seen from the fact that 
there are none in the river now. 

The most powerful animal with which the Icelander is directly 
acquainted is the polar bear. The great ice-floes that sometimes 
drift down upon the country bring numbers of these animals within 
swimming distance of the shore. Various beliefs have grown up 
about the bear and his habits and the peculiar virtues of things 
connected with him. 

The bear is said to have exceedingly warm blood and never to feel 
the effects of cold. This quality is known as “ bear-warm”’ and is 
possessed by some men, but only by those who have, immediately 
upon birth, been wrapped in a bearskin rug. This belief is a very 
ancient one in the north, and is found in the old sagas. 

The bear is not really an animal, but a man under the spell of 
sorcery. This may be known from the fact that the young of the 
bear, when born, are not cubs but human children. The mother, 
however, immediately touches them with her paw, whereupon they 
turn into cubs and remain bears ever after. In one case, how- 
ever, a man secured a bear child before the mother could touch it, 
and carried it home. The child grew into a beautiful woman, with 
no peculiarities but a fondness for the sea. This taste led her often 
to the seashore, and at one time she was approached by an old bear. 
The girl showed no signs of timidity and allowed the bear to come 
near her and touch her, whereupon she was turned into a bear and 
followed the other one to an ice-floe and disappeared. The old bear 
had evidently been her mother. 

Polar bears are very compassionate and intelligent animals, as may 
be seen from the following story. Just to the north of Iceland lies 
the little isle of Grimsey, separated from the larger island by a 
narrow sound. It happened there at one time that all fire on the 
island had been allowed to go out, and this was at a time when no 
one there knew how to kindle fire. It was during midwinter, and 
the sound was supposed to be completely frozen over. Three of the 
ablest men of the island were chosen to go and seek for fire, and 
these attempted to walk across on the ice. When half way across 
they came to a crack in the ice, and, so far as they could see, this 
crack extended indefinitely to either side. Two of the men jumped 
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across the crack, but the third did not dare try the experiment and 
was advised by his companions to return home. This he was loath to 
do, however, and when they were gone he commenced walking along 
the crack in the ice, to see if he could not find a narrower place 
where he might jump over. When he had walked a considerable 
distance and was almost out of sight of the island, there suddenly 
came up a warm southerly wind, as there often does when the air 
currents drift across the Gulf Stream, and the ice-field was speedily 
broken into small bergs, upon one of which the man found himself 
adrift. 

Towards evening the berg drifted up to a larger float of ice and the 
man climbed on this and commenced walking about. All at once 
he came upon a bear and her young lying there in the snow. The 
bear looked at the man and saw that he was tired and cold; she stood 
up, walked toward him in a friendly way, and endeavored to make 
plain to him that she wanted him to lie down with her cubs. This 
the man did with a good deal of trepidation ; the bear then lay down 
beside him and curled up around him soas to keep him quite warm 
all night. 

In the morning the bear stood up and motioned the man, as well 
as she could, to mount on her back. This he did, but the bear shook 
herself so violently that the man was unable to hold himself on. 
After a number of rests and trials, alternating, the man, however, 
finally became able to stay on, and then the bear took to the sea and 
carried him safely to the island. When they got there the man had 
two of his finest sheep butchered, tied together by the horns, and 
placed upon the bear’s back. This gift was but a faint expression of 
the gratitude which the rescued man felt towards his protector, but it 
appeared to please the bear very much, and she and her cubs un- 
doubtedly had a very pleasant supper together that evening upon the 
ice-floe, when the mother brought home the gift to her young ones. 

A variant of this story tells that the man lived with the bear five 
weeks, his food being seal flesh and bear’s milk. At the end of this 
period the ice was for the first time near enough to shore for the bear 
to swim across. 

A story less creditable to the bear, but reflecting a high degree of 
intelligence, is told in connection with a knoll known as Dyrhdll 
(Wild-beast Hill). This hill is close by a road leading over the moun- 
tains. A man, in crossing these mountains once, noticed upon the 
knoll a great bear lying. He was armed with a long staff with a sort 
of spear point, and when the brute saw this weapon it allowed the 
traveller to pass unchallenged. A mile or two farther on, the man 
met another travelling in the opposite direction, and unarmed. He 
warned the stranger against the bear, and lent him his staff as a 
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defence. When this man came to where the bear was, it recognized 
the staff, turned about and followed the first man, overtook him 
finally, killed and devoured him. 

A bear is fair game to any one who meets it, but it is a dastardly 
thing, and one sure to bring ill fortune, to wound it in any way after 
it has received a wound which will prove fatal. Men have been 
known to do this and have never prospered after. Sometimes the 
dying bear will utter piercing cries. These should be noted, for as 
many as there are cries so many of the bear's relatives will appear 
the next year to seek revenge upon the slayers. 

New Year’s night (though some say that this happens on Twelfth 
Night) has a wonderful influence upon ca¢¢/e, and on all animals for 
that matter, for upon this night they are permitted to talk for an 
hour following midnight. Some people do not believe in this, but 
men have repeatedly hidden themselves in barns on New Year’s eve 
and heard cows talk about the strangest things, sometimes even in 
rhymed couplets. 

Ordinary fores are not known to have any very wonderful qualities, 
but certain mythical varieties of them are very dangerous to sheep 
and even to men. These are extremely difficult to deal with and can 
be killed only with bullets or shot made of pure silver — preferably 
sanctified in some manner, for the nature of these monsters is essen- 
tially that of evil spirits. 

When a rooster is allowed to get very old he often lays an egg, but 
one which may always be told from hens’ eggs by being smaller. 
This egg should be destroyed. If it is allowed to hatch, there is born 
from it a monster known as Skoffin, a thing with such baleful eyes 
that whatever it looks at immediately drops down dead. A story is 
told of a Skoffin which took its position near the doors of a church 
during service. When people began to leave the church they dropped 
dead one after the other. Those behind kept crowding out and no 
one noticed the state of affairs until there was quite a pile of dead 
bodies in front of the church door. Then the deacon, who was a 
shrewd man, noticed what was happening, and called to the people to 
remain in the church. He then took a small mirror, bound this on 
the end of a long stick and thrust it out through the door. After 
holding it here a moment he told the people that they might now 
safely go out, and they did so. When they came out they found the 
Skoffin dead. The wily deacon had induced it to look at its own 
reflection in the mirror and thus to kill itself. 

Fewer stories are known of the dzrds than of quadrupeds. Many 
men have been anxious to learn the language of birds, for they are 
wise and can tell many things, both of the past and future. There 
is but one way to learn the bird language and that is a dangerous one, 
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for it is by keeping the tongue of a kite in the mouth, and this bird 
is of a poisonous nature. The tongue is to be cut out and kept in 
honey two days and three nights. It is then to be kept under the 
tongue, but nowhere else in the mouth, for it will cause sudden 
death if allowed to slip from under the tongue. 

The eagle has, for some reason or other, acquired the nickname of 
“assa, and it is under this name that most of the stories about her 
are told. For the reason that this bird often sits for a long time 
together in one place, it is said of a man who tarries too long when 
making calls, that he “sits as long as an assa.” 

The eagle is often seen sitting on the bank of a stream and will 
remain there sometimes for hours together. It is known that at 
these times she is watching for a salmon to swim so close to the bank 
that she can seize him with the talons of one foot while retaining hold 
of the bank with the other. She estimates the strength of the ap- 
proaching salmon carefully, and if she considers that he is probably 
too strong for her to lift from the river she will allow him to pass. 
Occasionally she misjudges a fish, however, and is unable to pull him 
out of the river, but her claws are so shaped that she can let go of 
neither the salmon nor the bank (the latter of which would be fatal, 
anyway) while the strain lasts, and thus assa often gets into a piti- 
able plight. Nothing can augur better for a man’s future prosperity 
and good fortune than to rescue assa from her predicament, while one 
who sees the struggle and does not help the bird will be unfortunate 
in whatever he undertakes. 

The eagle is dependent upon human good will in many ways, and 
especially in this, that her hooked beak often grows so long and 
becomes so curved that she is unable to eat or even to open her 
mouth. A man who finds an eagle whose beak is curved below her 
lower jaw, so she cannot open her mouth, should take assa and 
whittle off the beak down to normal size. To do this is as sure a 
precursor of good fortune as to rescue her from a too powerful 
salmon. 

Ordinarily nothing but eagles are hatched from eagles’ eggs, but 
if a little gold is placed in the nest there comes from one of the 
eggs a stone of wonderful virtue, and from the other a fearful dragon. 
The stone has the power to deliver any woman easily of child, or, as 
some say, to make the possessor of it invisible. Many people have 
been skeptical of these stories about assa, and once a man named 
John determined to place a bit of gold in the nest to test the stories. 
Many warned him against this, but without effect, and the gold piece 
was placed with the two eggs. The people of the neighborhood were 
fearful of the consequences, but John boastfully declared that he 
would take care of the dragon if it appeared, for he was a great 
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hunter and an excellent shot. After some weeks the people were 
one day horrified to see a great dragon come flying from the moun- 
tains, seize a two-year-old colt in its claws, and fly back again in 
among the crags. John was told about this, and he at once set out 
to destroy the monster. Some days afterwards he returned and 
reported the dragon slain, but only after difficult and persistent pur- 
suit. Ordinary missiles had been unable to wound the monster; 
finally he had cut the silver buttons off his jacket and loaded the gun 
with them, made the sign of the cross over the muzzle, and with this 
charge the beast had been killed. 

Virtues connected with the eagle are sometimes misused by de- 
signing persons. It is well known that if a man sleeps upon a pillow 
containing an eagle feather he can be easily deceived in any manner 
the next day and may thus be taken advantage of. This feather 
should be cut, preferably, from the left wing. The feather is put to 
a more useful purpose when one of the large wing feather stems is 
taken and a child made to drink milk through it. This strengthens 
the child's memory greatly. The claw of assa is also valuable to 
place in the bellows-handle in a smithy to prevent any danger of the 
place burning down. 

A more complicated process than any of the others is that needed 
to insure articles against theft. A living bird is secured and one of 
its spurs broken near the leg and the blood allowed to drip into 
a glass vessel. <A peculiar kind of pebble is then taken and smeared 
with the blood and dropped into a wide-mouthed bottle containing 
some consecrated wine. This preparation is to stand unmoved for 
seven weeks; at the end of that period the bottle is uncovered on the 
same hour of the day as it was put away and the blood and wine 
smeared, by means of a feather, on the under side of any article of 
great value that it is desired shall not be stolen. 

The raven is a wiser bird than most men know, but a very greedy 
one and at times unfilial. So greedy is he that when there is a 
scarcity of other food he will even peck the eyes from members of 
his own family ; and eyes are his favorite food anyway, as may be 
seen by the fact that whenever he finds a carcass of any sort he 
begins by eating the eyes. From the above-mentioned peculiarity of 
ravens arises the saying that “then have things come to a hard pass 
when ravens peck out each other’s eyes.” Another proof of his 
greed is the fact that he will often, in a hard year, devour his own 
eggs. He is also very revengeful, and if his eggs are broken he will 
retaliate by killing young lambs. 

One of the strangest things about ravens is the fact that they 
have great semiannual assemblies at which they determine the 
general policy to be followed during the next summer or winter. In 
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the fall their meeting is conducted in a manner very similar to the 
town meeting, and a pair of crows is assigned to each farm in the 
district for the winter. Sometimes to the very wealthiest farms four 
are assigned, and three are occasionally found quartered at a farm, 
but only if there is a widow or widower in the household. If there 
are more of one sex than the other, so there are some left over when 
all are paired, the crowd turns on these and worries them to death. 
Some say the crows pair in the last resort irrespective of sex, and it 
is merely the odd one of the whole flock, if that happens, who 
is killed. These have often seemed to men very peculiar customs, 
but the ravens undoubtedly have some good reason for their policy. 

The pairs, when once assigned to their proper farm, are very 
methodical in their habits. They retire to their dens early in the 
evening, but are astir bright and early in the morning to seek their 
food. If a raven is seen or heard at night, people know it is not a real 
raven, but an evil spirit. Travellers who come to a farmstead late 
at night and wake people up to secure lodging are often referred to 
as “night ravens,” 

‘“‘ House ravens,” or those that have been assigned by the assembly 
to a farm, are usually grateful for whatever good treatment they 
receive, and often take an opportunity of showing their gratitude in 
a substantial way. In Vatnsdal in the north of Iceland there is 
a farm by the name of Gullberustadir, situated in the side of a steep 
mountain. The farmer’s only daughter had been in the habit of feed- 
ing the house ravens every day and they became so tame as to eat 
from her hand. One day when she went out to feed them they pre- 
tended to be very hungry, but whenever the girl came close to them 
they fluttered back a few feet, as if timid. The girl thought this 
strange, but followed them and did not notice until she was a good way 
from the house. All at once she heard a rumbling up in the moun- 
tain-side, and a great landslide came thundering down. It split on 
either side of the spot where the girl was standing, but destroyed the 
house completely. The reason the landslide split where it did was 
that long before Gudmundur, the sainted bishop, had tented there 
on one of his journeys, and had said mass and consecrated the 
ground. This the ravens knew, and were thus able to save their 
friend's life. 

Many cases might be cited to show the gratitude of ravens. A 
well-known instance is that of the farmer at Thrush Hill who was 
habitually kind to all birds and had once bandaged the broken leg of 
one of his house ravens. The spring following he had, one day, 
mounted his horse, intending to ford the river on his way to the 
nearest village, instead of paying the toll at the ferry, for he was a 
very saving man withal. As he was about to ride into the water the 
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raven flew in his face and beat him back from the river. At first he 
thought of striking at the bird, who, he thought, was becoming un- 
necessarily saucy, but considered it better and finally decided to cross 
on the ferry. Another man who attempted to ride the river soon after 
was drowned, for the spring freshets had made it dangerous, and the 
farmer never doubted, nor did his neighbors, that his life had been 
saved by the grateful house raven. 

It is very desirable, on account of their many-sided wisdom, that 
men should be able to understand the language of the raven, and this 
wise men have discovered a method of accomplishing. The heart of 
a raven is to be taken out of the bird while it is yet alive, and if it 
flies two or more paces after the operation, the heart will prove a key 
to all the secrets of ravens. It is to be put in the mouth whenever 
one desires to understand their language, and to be held under the 
tongue. After each period of use it is to be placed in a vessel in 
which nothing has previously been kept. But because this method 
has been known to but few, men have sought to interpret the 
meaning of the birds by various signs, such as their flight or the 
tone of their croak and the number uttered in succession. If a 
raven flies in the same direction as a man starting out on a journey, 
and flies low and on his right-hand side, it bodes good luck ; but if 
the raven flies in the opposite direction, or high in the air, one 
should go no farther, but return home, say good prayers and many, 
and then start out again, in the Lord’s name. 

If a raven sits on a church roof, shakes himself, and stretches out 
his wings and beak, some well-known man will die in the direction in 
which his beak is turned. If no death takes place near by, it will 
undoubtedly take place in some remote district in the direction indi- 
cated. When ravens are cawing together they are usually talking 
about the death of some man or other, and whom they are discus- 
sing may be told from various signs, too numerous and complicated 
to mention. 

Another indication of the raven’s sagacity has been found in the 
fact that when mischievous boys have taken his eggs, boiled them, 
and put them back in the nest, intending that the bird shall sit on 
them indefinitely, one of the pair has been known to make a journey 
to the shores of the Red Sea, where there is found a peculiar kind of 
pebble that restores eggs from any condition to that of freshness. 
Some Icelandic housewives have been very anxious to secure one of 
these pebbles, but are never known to have succeeded. 

Vilhjdlmur Stefansson. 
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TWO MYTHS OF THE MISSION INDIANS OF CALI- 
FORNIA.' 


Wuat are to-day known as the Mission Indians are those Sho- 
shonean and Yuman peoples who occupy the portion of southern 
California which lies between the principal mountain ranges and 
thesea. Our knowledge of the mythology of these people is derived 
from two very different sources. The first goes back a century, and 
consists of the brief but invaluable account left by the missionary 
Boscana of the beliefs of two groups of Indians in the vicinity of the 
Mission San Juan Capistrano. The second source is a series of 
articles by several authors published in the most recent years in this 
Journal. 

The mythology of the Mission Indians is ethnographically of 
interest because it is of an entirely different type from that of the 
Indians of the remainder of California. It bears certain resemblances 
to the traditions of the Indians of Arizona and New Mexico, but has 
also much of a distinctive character. This is the more remarkable 
because while the culture of the Indians of certain parts of southern 
California, such as those of the Santa Barbara islands on the one 
hand and those of the Colorado valley on the other, was very different 
from the culture characteristic of California as a whole, that of the 
Mission Indians was much less specialized. In general status of 
civilization and social conditions the Mission Indians were certainly 
not markedly different from the Indians who inhabited the central 
and northern parts of the State. Ethnographically they stood much 
nearer these people than they did to the Pueblos and the less settled 
tribes of the Southwest. 

Over the greater part of California the most important myth is a 
more or less full account of the creation. The creators may be one 
or many, human or animal. They make the world, its mountains 
and waters, make or acquire the sun and moon, create plants and 
animals, mankind, and often give to men their principal religious 
institutions. The culture-hero, who brings culture to men but is not 
responsible for the existence or workings of nature, scarcely appears. 
Beyond the account of the creation, the myths of California consist 
of stories of the adventures and experiences of individuals, sometimes 
human and sometimes animal. A favorite story is that of the deer 
children whose mother was killed by the bear, and who in revenge 
killed the children of the bear and then after a hazardous flight and 
pursuit were finally saved. It is stories of this type that make up 


' Contributed as part of the Proceedings of the California Branch of the Ameri- 
can Folk-Lore Society. 
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the bulk of Californian mythology outside of the creation. Migra- 
tion legends are entirely lacking. 

In southern California there is no creator. Generally heaven and 
earth are regarded as the first beings, or at least the first concrete 
existences, and they produce the principal objects of nature, plants, 
animals, and mankind, by a simple process of generation. The 
people move in a body under the leadership of a great hero among 
them who is not more than semi-divine. Only after a time do they 
break up, or are separated by him, into tribes. This hero becomes 
sick through the shamanistic operations of his enemies, especially 
the frog, and, after for some time expecting his death, he dies. The 
customs and especially the religious practices of the tribe recounting 
the tradition are instituted either by him or bya second leader. 
Most of the fuller accounts give two such leaders, Ouiot and Chinig- 
chinich among the Shoshoneans of San Juan Capistrano, Matevilye 
and Mastamho among the Yuman Mohave. 

Besides this account of origins, there seems usually to have been 
also some form of migration tradition in which the movements and 
experiences of the people, or of several bodies of people, are recounted. 
Such a tradition is very fully developed among the Mohave. It has 
never been obtained among the Mission Indians, but parts of the 
relation of Boscana make it clear that something similar, though 
possibly in briefer form, must also have existed among these tribes. 

The non-creation myths of the southern California Indians are 
also different from those in the north. While often quite simple in 
plan and not essentially different from the northern tales recounting 
the adventures of a hero or a pair of heroes, they are enormously 
elaborated, so as to be of great length, and almost invariably take 
on a ceremonial or ritualistic character which is not found in con- 
nection with the much shorter and purely traditionary stories of the 
north. A great number of songs form an integral portion of such 
traditions in the south, and, in the form in which these myths exist 
and maintain themselves among the people from generation to gen- 
eration, they consist essentially of such a series of songs. Such a body 
of songs, accompanied by a greater or less amount of ritualism, of 
course constitute a ceremony; and it is precisely of such singings 
that nearly all the ceremonies of southern California consist. There 
is thus a very much closer association of myth and ceremony than in 
the north. It is not only that the myth underlies or explains the 
performance of the ceremony: the ceremony itself is only a myth 
told in song. The two are identified, and the composite or interme- 
diate product can with equal justification be called at one time a 
myth, at another a ceremony. The words of the song alone may 
often not be sufficient to give the thread of the story to those not 
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acquainted with it; but the thread is always there, and a person 
acquainted with the series of songs is always able to relate the myth 
in full. The best published examples of this form of myth-cere- 
monies are the Chaup traditions of the Dieguefio collected by Miss 
Du Bois. 

The southwestern affinities of this mythology, that is to say, its 
relations to tribes directly east, are evident. Both in Navaho and 
the Pueblo traditions there is no real creation. Mankind emerges 
from the earth as a wandering body or tribe. Sometimes a genera- 
tion by heaven and earth is related. The entire account of origins, 
which is always very lengthy, is essentially nothing else than a 
mythical history of the people. The migration legend is in part 
contained in this pseudo-history, in which mankind and the tribe are 
virtually identified, and in part appears in the form of traditions of 
clan wanderings. There is no important leader of the people in the 
southwestern myths, but the hero who appears later and gives to 
the people at least part of their ceremonies until finally he leaves 
them, has some aspects in common with Chinigchinich and Mas- 
tamho. The elaborate rituals of the Southwest differ much from 
the simple singing ceremonies of southern California, but both, in 
action, in songs, and in symbolic paraphernalia, always refer to a 
myth. They are probably much more than mere dramatic repre- 
sentations of myths; but that they should have been characterized 
as such makes clear their deep-lying similarity to the myth-cere- 
monies of southern California. In northern and central California, 
as well as in the Plains, conditions are radically different. There 
are ceremonial origin myths, but these are almost always only ac- 
counts of the reason for the existence of a ceremony which in its 
essence and in the majority of its details is an independent growth 
not associated with any mythical tradition. Among these peoples 
mythology and ceremony at times come in contact, but in the main 
each goes its own way; while in southern California, as well as in 
the Southwest, each contains the essential elements of the other. 


PICTORIAL REPRESENTATIONS, 


The following creation story of the Luisefio of Pauma is only a 
fragment, sufficient, however, to add a new version to those already 
known, and sufficient to bring out the most important qualities of the 
origin traditions of this region. It is accompanied also by a feature 
of special ethnographic interest : a pictorial representation of the 
personified world. Crude as this is, it is enough to suggest the ritu- 
alistic and symbolic painting of the Southwest, and it is of particular 
importance on account of the absence of anything corresponding 
among the Indians of central and northern California. Not only do 
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these latter Indians not make use of such ceremonial representa- 
tions, but their whole life is remarkaly deficient in all forms of 
graphic or pictorial art and imitation. The idea of representing any- 
thing by a drawing is foreign to the make-up of their minds. Even 
to-day, after living in the midst of civilization for over half a century, 
the older people are utterly at a loss if called upon to execute a 
picture of any sort. In many cases this extends even to map-like 
representations of the country with which they are familiar. <A Cali- 
fornian Indian asked to sketch upon the ground a representation of 
the river system with which he is acquainted, either professes himself 
unable to do so, or, as has been the experience of the author, in some 
cases draws a number of marks or scratches which upon inquiry turn 
out to be nothing but a sort of score or tally of the names given, 
without any idea of an indication of spatial relations. Simple and 
awkward as is the figure drawn by old Pachito of Pauma and here 
reproduced, it nevertheless reveals a trend of ideas and practices 
entirely foreign to the Indians of northern California. A step farther 
in the direction of resemblances to the Southwest is found in the col- 
ored earth paintings of ceremonial import, the occurrence of which 
among the Mission Indians has been noticed, and to which, fortu- 
nately, Miss Du Bois has recently been able to give special study. It 
is clear that the difference in this respect between the Indians of 
southern California and those of the larger northern part of the State 
is culturally, that is to say historically, very deep-going, for southern 
California, like the Southwest and the Great Basin, abounds in carved 
and painted rocks, whereas the whole northern part of the State from 
Shasta to Tehachapi, with scattering exceptions along the borders, is 
one of the few areas in North America which are free from any trace 
of petrographs. It is therefore clear that the bulk of the California 
Indians not only do not execute pictorial representations for religious 
purposes at the present time, but that their ancestors or predecessors 
in their present sites did not do so, whereas the Indians of southern 
California both make such representations now and have done so in 
the past. 
THE ORIGIN OF THE WORLD. 

When asked to tell what he knew of the origin of the world, the 
informant first drew on the ground with a stick a rude outline of a 
person. The legs were somewhat spread, the foot a line coming out 
at an angle from the end of the leg. The arms were straight lines 
extending at right angles from the middle of the body and ending 
each in three fingers. The head was circularly outlined, but not 
further indicated. This figure, the narrator said, represented Tamaia- 
wot, the Earth. Then only he began. 

Tamaiawot, the Earth, was a woman, the mother of all people. She 
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was a person (atakh). Her feet were to the north, her head to the 
south. Dupash, the Sky, wasa man. He was the younger brother 
of the Earth. All the people were born from the Earth. Some went 
this way, some that. At first they travelled together.. They went 
from where they emerged to the end cf the world and from there 
westward. (Their course is represented by the dotted line in the 
figure.) The eagle (aswut) went in advance and they all followed. 
While they were all together they had one language. Then they 
began to separate. The whites went away. The people (Indians) 
were left. They still went on following the eagle as he flew. Where 
he stopped they slept. So the eagle went on and they followed him 
until they came to Nachivomisavo, “north of the San Bernardino 
Needles.’ As they went the people had been going singly, in a 
long row. When they slept at this place they all crowded together 
in a great pile. There was no room for them. Now they smelt 
each other there. They found that they did not smell good. Some 
of them did not like others. So they went in different ways and 
some of them came here. Before that they all had the same lan- 
guage. This original language was that of San Gabriel. Those who 
continued to speak this stayed at the place of separation. 

Wiyot was the chief of the people. It was he who separated them 
at Nachivomisavo when they did not like each other. Wiyot was 
killed by the people. They quarrelled about life. Some of them 
said people should die, others said they should live and change. 
Wiyot tried to stop the quarrel but became tired of it. Then he 
said he would go away. He went to the sky. He is there now. 
Those who wanted people to die were Awaavit, fog, Tumihat, thun- 
der (?), and Chebepe, wind (?). These three were wise and were 
doctors. Wiyot, however, knew most of all, and therefore some of 
the people did not like him. Many doctors wanted him killed. 
Those who made him die were Wakhaut, the frog, and Karaut, a red 
worm that lives in the mud. While Wiyot was alive all called him 
Wiyot. Nowhe has two names, Moila, the moon, and Wiyot. When 
Wiyot was dying he said: “I will teach no one. I will leave you 
all without telling you.” Only to Chekhemal, a bird (probably the 
meadow-lark), he said: ‘“ When I die watch for me. I will come in 
the morning. Watch and tell all the people that I have not died.” 
Then after Wiyot had died, in the morning Chekhemal chirped: 
“Moila Wiyot is coming.” Then the people knew. Wiyot died at 
Tova near Maronge, north of the San Jacinto Mountains where the 
Serrano (Maringayam) live. 

While Wiyot was sick Coyote was waiting to eat him. He 
watched. Wiyot said: “ You see that Coyote constantly wants to 
eat me. When I die there will be a great fire far off in the east. 
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Let Coyote be sent to bring that fire. AJl of you say that you have 
no fire. Then he will go. As soon as he goes, make a fire and 
burn me. If you do not do that he will eat me.” Now when Wiyot 
died the people told Coyote: “ You are the best runner. You can 
get it quickly. Go and bring the fire to burn Wiyot. Then when 
he is roasted you can eat a little.” Coyote went running. He saw 
the fire ahead and kept on running but never reached it. Meanwhile 
they burned Wiyot. Coyote turned around, and saw the fire, and 
ran back. As he came hesaid: “Give me room. I want to see my 
father Wiyot.’’ The people knew him and stood about the fire in a 
thick crowd. They would not let him inside. Then Coyote went 
back a distance, ran, jumped over them, and just as the heart of 
Wiyot was burning he seized it and ate it. 

Not only people but all things were born from Tamaiawot. They 
all came from her belly: the sun, the stars, the rocks, the trees, and 
everything. The ocean is her urine. That is why it is salty. 


THE MOHAVE ACCOUNT OF ORIGINS. 


It is interesting to compare with this story the corresponding 
myth of the Mohave. The Mohave live on the Colorado River in 
both California and Arizona. They area primarily agricultural peo- 
ple with a more developed tribal sense and warlike spirit than the 
Mission Indians. Located as they are on the borders of the South- 
west, in fact in part within it, they present many cultural features 
that are not found among the Mission Indians. In fact, as compared 
with the Mohave, the Mission Indians and the Indians of northern 
California form a unit as regards their generai culture. 

The Mohave origin myth has been obtained much more fully than 
the Luisefio, in fact at such length that it is possible to give only an 
outline in the present connection. 

According to the Mohave, the first were the sky, a man, and the 
earth,a woman. These met far in the west, and from them were 
born, first Matevilye, and after him his daughter the frog, Mastamho 
who is usually called his younger brother, all the people, the animals, 
and plants. All these went upward toward the east, under the leader- 
ship of Matevilye. Matevilye himself did not walk. He merely 
moved four times, twice to the left and twice to the right. Thereby 
he arrived at Ahavulypo, a narrow defile on the Colorado River above 
Cottonwood Island, probably near the lower end of Eldorado Canyon. 
He stretched out his. arms to the ends of the world and thereby 
found this spot to be the centre of the earth. Here he built a house. 
He became sick because the frog his daughter, whom he had offended 
by an indecency, ate his excrement; and it was known that he would 
die. When he died, Coyote, whose intentions were suspected, was 
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sent far away to bring fire for the funeral pyre. During Coyote’s 
absence fire was produced among the people by the fly, a woman, 
who rubbed her thigh. Matevilye was then burned. According to 
the usual account, although this episode does not form part of the 
version on which the present relation is based, Coyote returned as 
the pyre was in flames. The people surrounded this in a close ring. 
Coyote succeeded in leaping over the head of the badger, who was 
short, seized Matevilye’s heart, and escaped with it. Under the 
direction of Mastamho the people then made for Matevilye the first 
mourning ceremony in the world. 

The remaining bones and ashes were offensive to the people. 
Mastamho therefore successively made wind, hail, and rain to oblit- 
erate them, but failed. As a fourth resource he then went far north- 
ward in four steps, taking the people with him. Plunging his stick 
into the ground, he made water come forth. Three times he stopped 
this with his foot, until the fourth time it flowed southward to form 
the Colorado River. As the water flowed, a boat emerged from the 
ground. He entered this and put the people into it with himself. 
They constituted six tribes not yet separated. As the boat floated 
down the river, he tilted it to one side and the other, making the river 
valley flat and wide in the places where he did so. 

When the boat arrived at the ocean, the head of the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, Mastamho left it and went northward, carrying the people on 
his arms. The water was deep and he ascended a mountain. Every- 
thing was covered with water except the top of this peak. By taking 
a step in each of the four cardinal directions, he made the water re- 
cede. He then planted seeds of the vegetation which was to furnish 
subsistence to the desert tribes. Then, still accompanied by all the 
people, he went on northward to Avikwame, the sacred mountain of 
the Mohave, not far north from their villages, and called Dead or 
Newberry Mountain by the whites. There he too built a house for 
himself and the people. 

He made the people shout four times and thus produced daylight, 
the sun, and the moon. Then he tried the medicine-men, making 
those sit down who did not talk properly, and designating those who 
spoke right. These men upon being born on earth would be suc- 
cessful shamans. 

Far in the south in the ocean, in a house of hair, lived Humasereha, 
an immense snake. One of the people on Avikwame pretended to 
be sick, and Humasereha, the great medicine-man, was sent for. He 
came northward, rattling with his tail and making rain and thunder. 
When he arrived he inserted his head into the door. It was solarge 
that the house was almost tilted over. As soon as his head had 
entered the house it was cut off and he died. Therefore it is that 
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medicine-men, who are thought to be the cause of almost all disease 
and death, are killed by the Mohave. 

Then Mastamho sent off five of the tribes, telling them what coun- 
try to inhabit and how to live. The sixth, the Mohave, he ordered 
to stay in the adjacent country and there to live and build their 
houses. Then he was alone. He questioned himself what to do and 
how to “die,” that is to say, what shape to assume to terminate his 
existence in human form. He tried departing in various directions 
and sinking into the ground, but was dissatisfied. Then he stretched 
out his arms. Feathers grew over him until he had wings. On the 
fourth trial he was able to fly. Then he went off as the fish eagle. 


It 15 obvious that the general course and tenor of the Mohave crea- 
tion is similar to that of the Mission Indians. All beings are gener- 
ated by the primeval heaven and earth. . The people move in a body, 
following a leader, whose death is later caused by the frog. At his 
death Coyote succeeds, in spite of the precautions taken, in seizing a 
part of his body. The second great leader, Mastamho, is relatively 
more important among the Mohave than his counterpart is among the 
Mission Indians, as Matevilye, the first, does little but lead the people 
from their place of origin to the centre of the world, build a house, 
and die. Mastamho makes the all-important river and the sun and 
moon. His other achievements all relate not to nature but to man. 
He journeys with the still united people, saves them from the flood, 
instructs them how to build houses, ordains and instructs medicine- 
men, provides food, and separates the various tribes, giving to each 
its distinctive customs. Other accounts, not here considered, deal 
more fully with his instructions to mankind regarding the arts of life 
and ceremonial institutions. The similarity of this tradition to the 
corresponding accounts among the Mission Indians, even in many 
points of detail, could not well be closer, and is the more important 
on account of the considerable cultural differences between the tribes. 
It is therefore evident that mythologically all the tribes of southern 
California, from the Colorado River to the sea, with the possible 
exception of the Santa Barbara islanders, of whose beliefs nothing is 
known, form a close unit as compared with the remainder of Cali- 


fornia. 
METEOR MYTHS. 


In the myths not dealing with the origin of things the same 
degree of resemblance is found between the Mission Indians and 
the Mohave. The elaborate Dieguefio Chaup stories published by 
Miss Du Bois have a close parallel among the Mohave. This equiva- 
lent Mohave tradition has not been obtained in full, but an outline 
has been heard related which leaves no doubt of the correspondence 
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of the versions of the two tribes. It is interesting that Miss Du Bois 
states that her Dieguefio informants believe their Chaup story to 
have been borrowed from the Mohave. Similarly the Luisefio in- 
formant from whom the Dakwish or Meteor myth given below was 
secured stated to the author that what he knew was only part of the 
entire Dakwish myth, that part, namely, which relates to Luisefio 
territory: and that another portion of the story, which tells of the 
doings of Dakwish in the country of the Dieguefio, with an accom- 
paniment of songs, was known to these people. Certain episodes 
and elements of the Dieguefio Chaup stories have also been found 
in other Mohave myths, notably the one of the two Cane brothers, 
which may be regarded as a somewhat differentiated version of the 
same story. In this Cane story occurs Kwayu, the meteor, who is 
mentioned also in other Mohave legends as a destructive cannibal- 
istic being. Chaup himself is the meteor, and while the greater 
part of the Chaup story has no direct reference to the meteor, the 
identification is present in the minds of the Indians. That the 
meteor was important in the beliefs of the Indians of southern Cal- 
ifornia is further shown by the Luisefio Dakwish myth given below, 
and by a somewhat similar story from the Saboba, a more northern 
division of the Luisefio, printed in this Journal some years ago. It 
must therefore be concluded that the meteor is one of the most im- 
portant special conceptions in the mythology of all southern Cali- 
fornia, not of innate or inherent importance, but through a selection 
which for some reason or other has taken place. To this personifi- 
cation have been attached whole mythological episodes that have no 
real connection with it. These enlarged meteor myths have in many 
cases been made into myth-ceremonies of the kind characteristic 
of the region. We have therefore to see in the meteor myths of 
southern California a special, and as it were accidental, but striking 
development characteristic of the culture area, very much as the 
story of the deer and bear children is of northern California, and 
the story of the visit to the dead in pursuit of a wife is of the San 
Joaquin Valley. 

The dakwish, it is said by the Luisefio, is not infrequently seen. 
Often it causes death, though some men can see it and not die. It 
is described as being like a bird, having soft white feathers all over 
its body. Around its head are tied feather ropes, and these hold in 
place the elat, the board ceremonially swallowed by medicine-men 
and also worn as a headdress. As the dakwish moves, its feathers 
fall and it leaves them behind. It can be seen every night at San 
Jacinto Mountain, turning like a ball of light. 

When a woman, who now is old, was young, she was camped on 
the top of Palomar Mountain with her family. They had gone there 
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to gather acorns. At night they slept by a large fire. She awoke 
and heard a noise as of adog chewing. Near them was a large pine- 
tree. On this she saw the dakwish sitting with its head bent, hold- 
ing a person that it was eating. The young woman woke the others 
of her family. Then, after they all had seen it, the dakwish went 
away. Not long afterward one of the family, a young woman, died. 


a A ET et 


THE PAUMA LUISENO STORY OF DAKWISH. 


Dakwish was born at Pawai, a place south from Escondido in the 
Dieguefio country. His grandparents were born from Tamaiawot. 
The following is only part of the story concerning him, the part 
which relates to Temecula, not the part which has to do with the 
Dieguefio country. 

In Temecula there was a chief called Tukupar, which in Gabrielino 
means dupash, sky. He had a son who was named Naukit. Naukit 
went rabbit hunting to Toatwi, Santa Gertrudes, near Temecula. 
There Dakwish met him and killed him. Tukupar looked for his 
son but could not find him. He came back and told his people that , 
his son was lost. He started out again. At a large hill he saw his 
dead son. He knew that Dakwish had killed him. But Tukupar 
also was a medicine-man, very much of a medicine-man. Going i 
back he called all his people. He told them that Dakwish had killed 
his son and that he was going to see Dakwish. ) 

Now there was no ordinary way to enter the house of Dakwish, 
for the door was a large rock; but Tukupar, being a doctor, made 
himself into a raven. He was carrying two rabbits with him. He 
found the mother of Dakwish sitting. She was frightened. “What ' 
are you doing here? No one comes here,” she said. ‘I came to 
see Dakwish,’’ he told her. She said: “Why do you want to see . 
him? He is destructive. He will kill you. Go into the house and 
I will let you know when he comes.’’ Tukupar went in and sat 
down. 

In the evening Dakwish came. It thundered and the wind roared 
and rocks rolled down the hills. Dakwish greeted his mother. The 
} old woman told him that Tukupar had come. “ Yes?” he said. “If 
my cousin is here I will roast him and eat him because I have caught, 
no one to-day. I have had bad luck.” His mother said: “ No, do 
not do that. He is your cousin.” “ Be quiet,” he told her. Dakwish 
went in to catch him. He took hold of him. Tukupar disappeared. 
He was behind Dakwish. He said: ‘‘ Behave yourself, my cousin.” 
Then the old woman said, “ Leave your cousin alone.”” Dakwish an- , 
swered: “ Why did you not say that he was my cousin?” Then he 
asked Tukupar: “How did you come in?” He gave his pipe to 
Tukupar to smoke. Tukupar had his own and smoked that. He did 
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not smoke Dakwish’s pipe. Dakwish said, “I did not think you were 
aman. No one can come into this house.” 

Then Dakwish went out and brought in food for Tukupar. He 
brought him human flesh. “Eat this,” he said. “ Very well,” said 
Tukupar. But he did not eat it. He ate the two rabbits he had 
brought. Dakwish was behind him. He asked him: “Did you eat 
the meat I gave you?” “Yes,” said Tukupar. “Do you ever eat 
that kind ?’’ Dakwish asked him, and again Tukupar said, “ Yes.” It 
was dark where he ate. Now Dakwish made a light to see if the 
meat was gone. He said: “I did not think you would eat it. It 
is human meat.” But Tukupar told him: “ Yes, I was hungry and 
ate it.” 

Dakwish said, “I am surprised you have come. No one has ever 
done so. Now dance.” Tukupar said: “No, you dance. I want to 
see you, my cousin. I do not know how to dance.” Dakwish laughed. 
Then Tukupar stood up. He danced while Dakwish sang for him. 
As Tukupar danced he broke his own arms and legs. Dakwish said : 
“T did not think you were a man. NowI see youarea man. Now I 
see how you were able to come here.”” Then Tukupar rubbed his 
arms, his legs, and his body, and was well again. 

Then he said : “‘ Now, my cousin, you dance.” Dakwish said : “ No, 
I do not know how. You area good dancer. I cannot do as well as 
you.” “Come, do as I did,” said Tukupar. Dakwish sat hanging his 
head. Then Tukupar told him: “ My cousin, you say you are a man. 
I am a man too.” Then Dakwish stood up. Tukupar sang the same 
song for him. He said: “I will sing the song I learned from you.” 
Then Dakwish danced and the wind blew hard. Tukupar said: “ Do 
not do that to me.” He was thinking how to catch him. Dakwish 
did as Tukupar had done before. He broke his bones, cut off his 
hair, threw it away, broke off his legs, and threw them away. Then 
he flew about with only body and head, and broke his head apart with 
his hands. From the middle of his body feather ropes (pewish) grew 
out and spread around the entire head and body. Then he put him- 
self together again. 

Now Tukupar threw gnats (sengmalum) into the eyes of Dakwish 
so that he could not see. He rubbed his eyes and said : “‘ My cousin, 
cure me. I know you did this to me.” Tukupar said: “ You area 
man. You broke your body. Why do you not cure yourself?” Then 
he cured Dakwish. 

Now Dakwish said: “My cousin, you have bad thoughts against 
me.” ‘No, I have merely come to see you,” said Tukupar. “ Why 
have you come, my cousin?” Tukupar said: “I have come to see 
you because I hadason. He is dead.” Dakwish was quiet. “I came 
to ask you if you had seen him anywhere.” Dakwish said: “ What 
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will you do? I killed him.” Tukupar said: “I want only my son’s 
hair.” Dakwish told him: “It is well. It is night now. In the 
morning we will see. Stay here, my cousin. I am going now. I am 
going to travel. There is war and I want to goto it. I will see you 
in the morning.” Then he left Tukupar. 

The mother of Dakwish came in. “What did he do with you?” 
she asked. “My consin danced,” said Tukupar. The old woman 
said: “He is bad. If he comes in the morning and tells you to stay, 
do not do it. He will kill you.” ‘ Very well, my father’s sister,” 
said Tukupar. , 

In the morning Dakwish came back. There was wind and thun- 
der and it roared and shook. “ How are you, my cousin?” he said. 
Tukupar stood up. Dakwish was afraid of him. He asked: “Tell 
me what you said last night.” Tukupar said: “I want my son’s 
hair.” Dakwish said: “ Very well. Look there where the masawat 
is” (an ornament made of or containing hair). Tukupar could not find 
his son’s hair. He said so. Dakwish said: “I cannot help it. There 
is another masawat. Perhaps it is in that.” Tukupar could not find 
it there. Dakwish said: “That is all. I have no more.” Tukupar 
said: “ Yes, you have another.” He went to another one, a new 
one. Dakwish was ashamed. He went away with it for a little 
while. Then he came back. He had hidden Tukupar’s son’s hair, 
and said: “There is nothing there. Don’t you see?” Tukupar 
said: ‘ My cousin, you have it under your arm.” Then Dakwish hit 
him in the face with the hair. He said: “ You came here to cry.” 
Tukupar said: “That is what I want, my cousin,” and he put the 
hair around him. Then hecried. After he had cried, he started to 
go. Dakwish said: “Are you saying good-by?” and tried to take 
hold of him. The old woman signed Tukupar to go off quickly. 
She wanted him to goat once. Then Tukupar flew away, down from 
the mountain to the ground. 

He lit, stood up, and went home. Then he cried and called all 
his people. When they were al] together he took out the hair for 
all of them to see, and they all cried. After they had cried he told 
them to go home and sleep and come in the morning. In the morn- 
ing he said: “I will do to him what he did to my son when he killed 
him.” 

Then he went to invite Dakwish to visit him. When he came to 
where Dakwish had killed his son, a figure in the stone spoke to him. 
It was where his son had lain when Dakwish had killed him. The 
stone can still be seen. It said: “Father, go back. Do not go to 
Dakwish. I will do it myself. I told him not to kill me. I will do 
the same to him that he did tome.” But Tukupar went to Dakwish. 
When he reached him he said: “I want you to come to my house in 
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three days.” He moved his arm over his breast and Dakwish could 
not see him any more. Dakwish asked him: “ Will there be many ?” 
He said: “Yes. Some are coming to-day, some to-morrow, some 
the day after.” Dakwish asked: “Will there be a chance to kill 
people?” “Of course,” said Tukupar. “ Very well,” said Dakwish. 

Tukupar went back and invited many people from everywhere. 
In three days they were all there. Dakwish came. People came 
from Paiacha, Elsinore. Among them was alarge woman. Dakwish 
said: ‘I will eat that woman. She is nice and fat.” But Tukupar 
said: “ Do not, my cousin. There are more coming.” Dakwish 
said: “ Thereisa boy. I want to eat him to-night.” Tukupar said: 
“No, there are more coming.”” Dakwish was angry. He went and 
killed one of the people and pounded him up with a pestle. 

Then one of the chiefs said: “I have lost a boy.” Tukupar said: 
“That is not my fault. I told you to kill Dakwish to-night. It 
surely was Dakwish who did that.” Tukupar had told them all to 
kill Dakwish the first night that he was there. Now all the chiefs 
told their people to kill Dakwish. They talked how they were to 
kill him. Then Tukupar stood behind Dakwish, who was sitting 
with his head bowed. He signed to a man with a heavy war-club of 
oak (dadabish), and the man hit him on the back of the neck and 
knocked him down. Then they killed him. 

They threw him outside and he turned to rock. He is there still 
(sic). Two men carried him (sic) to Pakhavkhau, north of Elsinore. 
There they laid him down, covered him with wood, and burned him. 
Then one said: “Light the fire while I go to drink.” Then the 
other lit the wood and then he too went to drink. When Dakwish 
began to burn it thundered. There was a great noise and an explo- 
sion. Fire flew about and Dakwish flew home like a star. The 
men said: “There he is flying! He has gone away!” They were 
sitting at the spring. Dakwish’s liver is now a rock at that place. 


In this way Dakwish went home. 
A. L. Kroeber. 
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NOTES ON CALIFORNIA FOLK-LORE.! 


A YOKUTS CREATION MYTH. 


Tue following tradition was obtained in 1903 from Jim Herring- 
ton, an Indian, then ill and now dead, of the Wiikchamni or Wik- 
tsumne tribe of the Yokuts. This tribe lived on the Kaweah River, 
in the vicinity of the present town of Lemon Cove. 

Long ago the whole world was rock and there was neither fire nor 
light. The coyote (kaiyu) sent his brother, the wolf (ewayet, iweyit), 
into the mountains, telling him: “Go upward until you come to a 
large lake, where you will see fire. Then take some of it.’’ The 
wolf did as ordered by Coyote, and after some fighting obtained part 
of the fire. From this he made the moon and then the sun, and put 
them in the sky. Then it was light, and has been so ever since. 

The eagle (tsohit, djokhid) kept Coyote at work, and the latter 
made the panther (wuhushet, wéhédshit) and the wolf help him. 
Coyote made the springs and streams. He worked very hard to 
do this. Then he and the eagle made people. They also made deer 
and elk and antelope and all game animals, and put fish into the 
water. They gave these animals to the people, who went every- 
where and killed the game for their subsistence. 

Then Coyote, the wolf, and the panther said: “In time there will 
be too many people and they will kill us.” Now Coyote was sorry 
that he had helped the eagle make the people. The panther said: 


“ They will kill us if we do not go away.”” “Then go up,” the eagle 
told him. The panther answered: “I have no feathers, I cannot fly. I 
cannot go up.” “ Then go tothe mountains,” said the eagle. To the 


wolf he said : “Go to the hills ;” and to Coyote: “Go to the plains.” 
The three went where they were told, and have lived there ever 


since. 
George W. Stewart. 


VISALIA. 
EARTHQUAKES. 


All the Indians of California have a name for the earthquake, 
and most of them personify it. The belief that earthquakes are 
caused by the movements of a giant who supports the earth, an idea 
that crops out in many parts of the world, does not seem to be pre- 
valent among them. Earthquake is a man of supernatural power, 
usually either allied or contrasted to Thunder. Sometimes there are 
several earthquake brothers. In northwestern California, among the 
Yurok, Earthquake shakes the earth by his running, just as Thunder, 


1 Communicated as part of the Proceedings of the California Branch of the 
American Folk-Lore Society. 
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also imagined to be a man, produces thunder and lightning by run- 
ning in the sky and opening and shutting his eyes. Earthquake is 
said by these Indians to have originally lived at the village of Kenek, 
on the south side of Klamath River, some thirty-five miles from its 
mouth. He was a most successful shinny player, defeating all 
comers by causing the ground to rise in waves under their feet, so 
that they stumbled and fell as they ran. He was finally defeated by 
a visitor who observed that wherever Earthquake himself ran the 
ground was level and undisturbed, and who, therefore, kept close to 
him until he succeeded in winning the game. At the present time 
earthquakes are caused by the tilting of the world. This tilting is 
produced when the deerskin and jumping dances are not held. 
When two earthquakes occur in the same year it is a very bad sign, 
for then the world is far off its level. If the earth should tilt far 
enough it would slide off altogether. The earthquakes are therefore 
a warning, which has in the past always been obeyed. 

One tradition represents Earthquake as a man travelling northward 
along the coast to the end of the world. He is followed by Thunder, 
who wishes to be accepted as his companion. Earthquake at first is 
doubtful as to Thunder’s power, but after the latter has given sev- 
eral exhibitions of rumbling and shaking that almost equal those of 
Earthquake himself, the two continue the journey together. 

A somewhat similar relation between the two powers is found in 
a Yokuts myth from Tule River, in the south central part of the 
State. Earthquake and Thunder contend for superiority. Each 
hides the children of the other, but both find their own and liberate 


them with a display of power. 
A. L. Kroeber. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


WATER MONSTERS IN NORTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


The Indians of Trinity River, belonging to the Wintun and Chi- 
mariko stock, have a belief in a mythical animal known as a “ water 
panther.” The animal is said to be two or three times as large 
as an ordinary panther, and has enormous eyes. These animals are 
supposed to occur in several places, but never are seen except at 
times of flood. At the present day they do not attack people, but 
formerly were said to have done so. 

On the Klamath River the Shasta Indians have a related belief in 
a “water-dog.” These live in dangerous whirlpools in the river, and 
appear like huge spotted dogs. They cause the death of persons by 
drowning. The bodies of those drowned thus are, it is thought, always 
found covered with spots similar to those of the “ water-dog”’ itself. 

Roland B. Dixon. 
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INDIAN OPINIONS OF THE EARTHQUAKE OF APRIL, 1906. 


It is the custom of the few Indians of Wintun stock, who now live 
in Cortina valley, in the western foothills of the Sacramento valley 
at a point about eighty-five miles nearly due north of San Francisco, 
to hold each spring a ceremony called Hesi. During an attendance 
at this ceremony in May, 1906, the following theories concerning the 
recent great earthquake which affected San Francisco and other 
parts of the Coast Range region in California were gained from a 
speech made by the shaman who conducted the ceremony and from 
discussion by the other Indians assembled. 

The world was originally much smaller than at present. As the 
Indian population in times past increased, the earth was rent and 
stretched by Coyote Old Man, the southern Wintun culture-hero, in 
order to make room for the newcomers. In the beginning the surface 
of the earth was a plain, but with the rendings, of which there have 
already been four, the present mountains, valleys, and other physio- 
graphical features were formed. There is to be another great rend- 
ing of the earth, in which the mountains are to be razed and the 
whole surface of the earth is to be made level, like the Wintun 
abode of the dead. Quite naturally, the great earthquake which had 
occurred less than a month previously was connected in the Indian 
mind with this expected catastrophe, particularly by virtue of the fact 
that at the time of the ceremony referred to there were small earth 
tremors felt almost every day, and also owing to the fact that at that 
particular time there was on Cache Creek, at a point not more than 
fifteen miles distant, a great landslide which dammed the stream for 
several days, finally breaking with the weight of accumulated water 
and doing considerable damage at Rumsey, th~ nearest town down 
stream. 

There were, however, differences of opinion concerning these seis- 
mic disturbances. One of the shamans held that, as the Indians are 
so nearly extinct, these disturbances were the forerunners of the 
great levelling which is to transform the world. On the other hand, 
the old shaman above referred to, who conducted the ceremony on 
this occasion, held that the Indians are not entirely gone and that 
the disturbances were the forerunners of another stretching of the 
earth, this time in order to make room for the ever-increasing white 
population. He was of the opinion, however, that immediately all 
the Indians are dead, which will be very soon, according to him, this 
great catastrophe will totally destroy all things on the earth and 
render it like the Wintun abode of the dead. 

This same difference in opinion was found to exist among many 
of the Indians assembled at this ceremony, some expressing the belief 
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that the great levelling or end of the world was at hand, others accept- 
ing the explanation given by the old shaman that this was merely 
another stretching of the earth to make more room. But all seemed 
to be confident that ultimately there would be a great upheaval 
and levelling which would obliterate all things at present upon the 


earth. 
S. A. Barrett. 


BERKELEY. 
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LEGEND OF THE TETON SIOUX MEDICINE PIPE. 


Tue following account of what seems to have been an important 
tribal ceremony was obtained from Percy Phillips, a young full- 
blood educated Sioux, living on the Cheyenne reservation, South 
Dakota. The pipe referred to in the account is said to belong to the 
Sans Arcs division of the Teton Sioux, and is in the possession of 
Red-Hair, the keeper. The ceremony lasts about half a day and the 
singing of the ritual is of about one hour’s duration. The ritual is 
preceded by songs from the medicine-men. The pipe when not in 
use is kept in a bundle which is about three feet long; the pipe 
itself being protected by gifts or offerings which have been made 
to it, then wrapped with buckskin and placed in a bag of woven 
buffalo hair. The outer wrapper of buffalo hide has been replaced 
by one of canvas. Theceremony is said to be performed in influen- 
tial families when a girl first attains the age of womanhood and 
also when a period of mourning is stopped by a formal feast. This 
account is merely a fragment, but may lead, it is hoped, to further 
investigation. 


When the Indians were all] living together in the east, near a great 
lake, they were encamped in a large circle. At that time there was 
supposed to be but one language spoken ; and there were chiefs for 
every tribe, one chief to every band. 

One day two young men went out hunting in a mountainous coun- 
try. At the top of a high table-land they found game. On their 
way down the hill they saw a woman coming towards them. As 
they came near to the woman they noticed that she had something 
in her arms. On approaching still nearer they discovered that she 
was a fine-looking young woman, carrying a pipe on her left arm. 
Suddenly one of the young men said: “ Let us outrage her.” He 
tempted the other man, who said: “No, it is not well that you 
should do anything of the sort, for she is of mysterious appearance.” 
When they came closer, both men stopped and obstructed her way. 
The woman stopped and said: “I heard what you were saying.” 
The tempter urged his fellow, and said: “Let us leap upon her.” 
The other man answered: “No, you must not harm her.” The 
tempter said: “ Yes, I will attack her, for there is no one around.” 
The other man said : “ You may, but I will stand aside.’” The woman 
said: “I do not wish to stir up any strife, since I am on a special 
errand from the Great Medicine.” With this she stepped aside, took 
the pipe, which was seen to be filled, from her left arm and laid it down 
upon a buffalo chip, with the stem directly toward the east. Then 
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she laughed and sat down. The tempter approached her abruptly, 
threw her prostrate, and as he was on the verge of outraging her there 
seemed to be a very great rumbling in the heavens, and there came 
forth from the heavens, as it were, mist which enveloped the place 
where they lay so that they could not be seen. There they remained 
for a time, and when the mist lifted there was to be seen only the 
skeleton of the man, but the woman came away unchanged. The 
young man who had stood at one side watching was frightened and 
started to run away, but the woman called him back. As he looked 
back the woman told him to go to the camp where all the people 
were and say: “A sacred pipe is coming to you, which will furnish 
you abundance in the Spirit Land.” 

The young man went away as fast as he could, and when he came 
to the place of the chief he delivered his message. Immediately all 
the chiefs were gathered together, and they erected a tipi large 
enough to contain a great many people, and they made ready for the 
coming of the woman with the pipe. As she appeared on the hill 
top on her way to the camp, the lightning flashed in every direction 
about her. So mysterious was her coming that even the dogs were 
afraid to bark. As the woman drew near, the chiefs gathered ina 
circle, holding in their midst a red blanket, with a white border ; and 
thus they went forth to meet her. A little distance from the camp 
the woman stopped, and when the priests came to her they threw 
down the blanket for her to stand upon. Allof the chiefs took hold 
of the blanket and carried her to the centre of the large tipi espe- 
cially prepared for her coming. 

The woman had with her the large pipe, and when she was set 
down, she spoke as follows: “This pipe is to be transmitted from 
generation to generation, and thus it shall be handed down to the end 
of time.” The woman laid the pipe on a buffalo chip. Again she 
spoke, and said: “ There shall be but one nation, and by that nation 
this pipe must be kept sacred ; it must be used in time of war, in time 
of famine, in time of sickness, in time of need of any sort, as an 
instrument for preservation. This pipe will be your chief deity. It 
must be kept by the best chief of the tribe, and must be attended to 
once a year, by the assemblage of the most upright chiefs. Whenever 
they open the pipe there must be made tools expressly for handling 
the fire, a certain stick must be trimmed and handled by virgins or 
by young men of chastity, expressly for the pipe, a tamper, and a 
little spoon must be made to take up the fire. The pipe must have 
a wrapping of wool of the buffalo only. From the first enemy that 
shall be killed through the power of the pipe an ear shall be cut off 
and tied to the pipe-stem. The first scalp to be taken shall be 
treated in the same way. Whenever you are hungry my instructions 
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must be followed. Ten men shall open the pipe, to plead to the Great 
Owner of the pipe. Should the man holding the pipe do any wrong 
there would be a demolition of his whole family. Through the advice 
of your ten best chiefs the pipe shall be kept by the very best chief 
of all. As long as the holder shall walk reverently and keep himself 
in order, the keeping of the pipe shall be hereditary.” 

As the woman was leaving the tipi she said that she was going to 
stop four times on the way to the hill, and the priests should smoke 
the pipe as she was leaving ; that the fourth time she should stop 
she would transform herself. The ten chiefs lighted the pipe, and as 
they were smoking the woman went away, then stopped and looked 
back. Again she went on, and looked back. Again she stopped and 
looked back, and the fourth time she stopped and looked back she 
turned toward the hill and ran, and she transformed herself into a 
splendid five-year-old buffalo, then disappeared in the hills. 

Now the chiefs assembled and held a council, so as to establish 
rules regulating the keeping of the pipe. They selected the best 
chief to hold the pipe. During the ceremony of the pipe he was to j 
relate exactly the story that the woman had told when she brought 
the pipe to the camp; nor might he deviate from or leave out any of 
her words. While the chiefs were still in council they secured a 
wrapper for the pipe, also all the sticks that were necessary for use 
with the pipe, all made by maidens. The pipe was then raised high 
aloft in the midst of the council lodge. The pipe was cared for with 
great reverence. No unclean woman might approach it. 

A few days after the pipe had been brought, there was a quarrel 
within the camp in which two people were killed. In accordance 
with the woman's command, they cut the ear from one and tied it on 
the pipe-stem, together with the scalp, and that ear and that scalp 
are on the pipe to this day. The same sticks that were made by the 
ancient people, as also the covering of buffalo hair, are still with the 
ancient pipe, which is said to be nine hundred years old. 

This pipe is now kept by an old Sioux chief who lives at the Chey- 
enne Agency, South Dakota, and who is about ninety-three years 
old. They say that when he dies he will have been the last man to 
hold the pipe; that he is to go to the grave with the pipe. 

There have been offerings made to this pipe by different tribes, 
such as bracelets, earrings, rings, arrows, brushes, stones, and vari- 
ous other trinkets being given to the pipe alone, all of which are kept 
with the pipe. They say that whenever in need or hungry, the buffalo 
gone, they go to work and call the ten best men in, who go and plead 

to the pipe, having unwrapped it, and that within from one to three 
i} days thereafter they receive all that they pray for. Since the scatter- 
ing of the tribe, in times of peace the pipe is held as peacemaker, 
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and hence is sometimes called the “ pipe of peace ;” but the people 
call it the “calf pipe,” for the woman who brought it transformed 
herself into a buffalo, and the pipe coming from her must therefore 
be a calf. 

General Custer swore by this pipe that he was not going to fight 
the Indians any more. But the very next summer he met death, 
for he disregarded the oath he had made to the pipe. He who 
swears by the pipe and breaks oath, comes to destruction, and his 
whole family dies, or sickness comes upon them. 

George A. Dorsey. 
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THE METAWIN SOCIETY OF THE BUNGEES OR 
SWAMPY INDIANS OF LAKE WINNIPEG. 


Tue Indians found in the Dominion of Canada, between Norway 
House and York Factory, as well as those about the shores of Lake 
Winnipeg, are locally known as Bungees, or Swampy Indians, and 
are thought to be composed of Saulteaux and Cree, as their speech 
seems to be a mixture of the dialects of both of these tribes. 

The most important of all the religious ceremonies conducted by 
these Indians many years ago was that of the Metawin, which was 
usually held in the spring. It belonged toa sort of secret society 
which had branches or “lodges,” from Lake Superior to the far 
north, the head or original Metawin having been established in very 
ancient times. The sole aim of its ceremonial rites was to insure 
long life and success to all who obeyed its behests. 

The chief Metawin Society still remains, and although its exact 
locality is not now known, certain individuals have power to estab- 
lish subordinate lodges. The first subordinate lodge was established, 
it is claimed, somewhere in the vicinity of Lake Winnipeg many 
years ago, and its mysteries were ordained to be performed every 
alternate year forever. Subsequently this lodge was removed to 
some place near Lake Superior, and by it power was given to several 
tribes of Indians to establish branch lodges. 

Each lodge had its Master of Ceremonies, a Grand Master of 
Medicine, as well as minor officers. Each member of the lodge had 
in his possession a “bag of life,’ made of the skin of any bird or 
small animal, such as the owl, mink, beaver, muskrat, and sometimes 
the snake, but whatever the skin from which it was made, the bag 
was always highly ornamented with beads or porcupine quills, and 
contained medicine considered conducive to long life, which was pro- 
vided by the Grand Master of Medicine. 

The structure in which the Metawin was held was built long and 
narrow, of upright saplings, carefully covered with brush and leaves 
so that no outsider could peep in and scan its mysteries. The door 
in all cases faced the rising sun. Down the middle of this structure 
several poles were planted upright in the ground, to support a cord 
or rope stretched from one end of the inclosure to the other. On 
this cord were suspended the offerings of those who had had a suc- 
cessful hunt during the past winter, and of those who had recovered 
from a dangerous sickness. There were there also the offerings of 
penitents, with which they hoped to atone for their misdeeds and 
transgressions during the year. These offerings consisted of various 
articles, such as pieces of printed calico, clothing, knives, guns, and 


ammunition. 
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In the centre of the structure, placed upon the ground, were 
wooden carvings of the goose, the fox, the duck, and other animals. 
At the foot of each upright central pole were images of various birds 
and animals ; while at one end of the structure, where the chief men 
sat, stood an image, made partly of wood and partly of clothing, 
which represented the god of medicine in human form. 

The spectators of the proceedings in the lodge were seated close 
around the sides of the structure, sufficient space being left between 
the line of offerings and the assembly for the performance of the 
religious rites. 

When a lodge was to be held, the Grand Master, in giving notice of 
the meeting, sent by the hands of a trusted messenger a piece of 
tobacco to each member of the lodge, with the request to meet at a 
certain time and place to celebrate the Metawin. After the meeting 
of the members the structure for the ceremonies was erected as 
above described. This being done, the members formed in line and, 
with the Grand Master and the Master of Ceremonies at their head, 
approached the structure on the east side, and then marched around 
it three times, following the course of the sun. At the end of the 
third time, the Grand Master halted opposite the entrance and 
advanced three times, essaying to enter, and three times retreated, 
singing as follows :— 

I approach but fear 
To be near thy presence. 
Oh! ah! oh! oh! 

As he finished this chant, the Master of Ceremonies with a wand 
lifted up the covering of the door and the Grand Master entered, 
followed by all the members. He then chanted the following : — 

I have entered. I have entered 
Long life to gain, long life to gain. 
Oh! oh! oh! ah! 

The members then marched around the inside of the structure three 
times, each in the costume of his society and each having in his 
hand his bag of skin containing a magic bead. They then took the 
seats allotted to them by the Master of Ceremonies, while the Grand 
Master took a position near the image of the god of medicine, with 
a drum in his hand. He tapped the drum three times, at each inter- 
val repeating the words, “ Ne kan, ne kan, kannana, kenana.” He 
then proceeded to address the gathering in somewhat the following 
strain :— 

“ The Great Spirit who dwelleth in the heaven of heavens bless you 
all and send you long life. 

“The white-haired man brings with him life, and has given me 
life, which I give to all my brothers and sisters. Our forefathers 
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left us this structure to teach our children, and your life depends 
upon the secrets of your own breasts. Prepare your magic beads 
and skins of the house of life in order to cast your beads on the sick 
and dying who may be placed before you to restore to life. Your 
magic beads shall pierce rocks, the spirits who preside over our 
secret councils shall bless your efforts to restore health and long 
life. The path of our ancestors teaching us the use of the countless 
herbs and roots growing in this, our world, will sing the song of 
enchantment, when each member will offer with gratitude to his 
teacher the offerings he may have brought with him to seek and 
receive long life.” 

The Grand Master having finished his speech, several others of 
the leading men addressed the meeting. The tenor of the speeches 
was about the same as that of the Grand Master, namely, to obey 
their superiors and use the medicines to be found in the world. 
The candidates for admission into the secrets of the lodge were 
seated with the women and children along the sides. 

The speeches being ended, the members of the lodge marched 
around in a sort of jog trot several times, swinging their medicine 
bags and uttering a monotonous chant ; while the drummers stationed 
at one end of the structure constantly kept up their playing. Sud- 
denly the procession would come to a halt opposite one of the can- 
didates : the Grand Master would whisper something in his ear and 
then throw his medicine bag at him, whereupon the candidate would 
drop down as if he had been shot. The members of the lodge would 
then gather around him in a kneeling posture and blow into his ears 
and mouth and shake their medicine bags over him, making at the 
same time a sort of queer rumbling noise. In a short time the can- 
didate would open his eyes and gradually come to life, and in a few 
minutes was fully recovered. The march was then resumed, and 
the candidate would take up his medicine bag and follow the pro- 
cession. 

This was repeated over each candidate until all had been initiated. 

After this ceremony was over, each member took the magic bead 
out of his bag of life, and, holding it in the palm of his hand, went 
around showing it to all the company, after which he fell upon his 
knees and appeared to swallow it. It is claimed that this bead was 
then drawn in a supernatural manner from the body of the per- 
former and replaced in the bag unknown to him. After the rite had 
been gone through, the various offerings contributed were handed to 
the newly initiated candidates, who, in their turn, distributed them 
among the other members of the society. This being done, the mem- 
bers again marched around in a half trot, and pointed their medicine 
bags occasionally at each other. The person pointed at immediately 
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fell down as if struck by lightning, but soon recovered and got up 
and followed the others. On some occasions one seemed as if badly 
wounded and unable to get up. In such a case the others gathered 
around him and, with much ceremony, made a show of extracting a 
bead from his body. Sometimes a bag would be pointed at some 
one’s knee, when he would instantly become lame, and with great 
difficulty hobble after the procession, but would gradually get better 
and finally resume his natural jog trot. 

Many women were employed cooking outside, while others were 
engaged in looking after the nets, which were set in the river for 
sturgeon. Several dishes of dog-broth and dog-meat, as well as 
sturgeon, were set before the wooden images in the lodge house. 
These edibles were devoured by the society members when the rites 
were concluded. 


S. C. Simms. 
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MYTHS OF THE BUNGEES OR SWAMPY INDIANS OF 
LAKE WINNIPEG. 


Tue chief divinities of the Indians are two— Gitchi Manitou, the 
good spirit, and Matche Manitou, the evil spirit. It was Gitchi Man- 
itou who revealed the mysterious secrets of the Metawin to man 
shortly after his creation, about the time that the first pair had 
grand-children born to them, and before death entered into the world. 

At that time there lived two powerful snakes, the rattlesnake and 
the zatawa, which had existed from the beginning of the world. They 
lived together in harmony for many years, but at length the rattle- 
snake grew jealous of the powerful and deadly natawa, which jealousy 
so increased that the rattlesnake finally challenged the natawa to see, 
by inflicting a bite on mankind, which of them possessed the most 
deadly poison. The natawa demurred at first to this proposal, being 
unwilling to disturb the peace and harmony that existed in the world, 
but from day to day the rattlesnake so taunted the natawa with cow- 
ardice, that at last the latter consented to accept the challenge. 

At that period there lived two powerful chiefs near to each other, 
who were on terms of great intimacy. They had each a grown-up 
son, and the two young men often hunted in the forest together. 
During one of their excursions, the rattlesnake and the natawa way- 
laid them for the purpose of inflicting wounds on them to see which 
of their poisons was the most deadly. The young men, unconscious 
of danger, passed the thicket where the two snakes were in ambush, 
when suddenly the reptiles sprang upon them and bit them. The 
young man who was bitten by the natawa instantly dropped dead 
from the effect of the poison, but the other one was able to reach 
his father’s tent. Here a noted medicine-man applied a powerful 
antidote to the wound and the youth recovered in a few days. 

After the deed was done the natawa, who was grieved and enraged 
at the rattlesnake by whose guile and temptation he had been instru- 
mental in bringing death and sorrow to mankind, said : “ Brother, you 
have been the cause of bringing death and misery to mankind by 
your envious and evil designs, therefore you shall never after this 
have the power to approach man without a warning. From this 
time you shall ever have a rattle in your tail to warn every one who 
approaches you of your presence, and the people of the earth shall 


pursue you to death. 
The old chief, whose son had died of the poisonous bite, brought 


the body home, and with his tribe performed the burial ceremony ; 
and every day afterwards repaired to the grave of his beloved son 
and bitterly mourned his loss. 
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The friends of the old man endeavored to console him in his grief, 
but without effect; he would not even speak to them. One day, 
while visiting the grave, he saw an enormous snake, striped with va- 
rious colors like a rainbow, arising out of the earth, who thus addressed 
him : “Old man of the plain, I command you to appear at this spot on 
the third day following this, and you must implicitly follow my direc- 
tions and obey my commands. There shall appear to you a snake on 
this very same spot ; he will be sent by the gods. You will elevate 
the serpent three times by the horns, and at each time you elevate 
him, you will repeat these words of adoration, ‘ Ne kan, ne kan, kan 
na ka, ka na, oh! oh! oh!’ Immediately after you have performed 
this, there shall appear a Manitou of your race, who will teach you 
the ceremony of the Metawin or tent of life, and reveal to you 
the mysterious rites which come from the happy hunting-ground, 
and from the centre of the earth, and from the depths of the 
waters. The spirits take pity on your sorrow and will help you if 
you obey them. Adieu, my son; you will point to the centre of the 
heavens, the centre of the earth, and to the four abodes of the spir- 
its with your pipestem, whilst I glide down the perpendicular rock 
of our abode.”” At that instant the snake disappeared downwards 
with a tremendous hissing sound, caused by the rapidity of his de- 
scent. 

According to the instructions of the great snake, the old man re- 
paired to the grave of his son on the third day, and after presenting 
his pipestem to the centre of the sky, the earth, and the four winds, 
made the offering of the dead, then sat down facing the body of 
his son, who was placed on the grave in a sitting posture with his 
face toward the east. While sitting there, the old chief heard a 
rumbling noise and an enormous serpent appeared before him having 
two horns, and two rows of large teeth within his jaws. The serpent 
twisted itself into a coil around the grave. The old chief arose from 
his seat and took the serpent by the horns and elevated it three times, 
and at each time repeating these words: “Ne kan, kan na ka, ka 
na.” At the third time the serpent changed its shape into that of a 
venerable old man having long white hair and holding a rod in his 
hand, together with the bag of life, made of the skin of the deadly 
natawa and containing the magic bead, who thus addressed the old 
chief: ‘‘ I have come to comfort and console you for the death of your 
son. The spirits of the earth, wind, and waters have seen your sor- 
row, and I am sent to your race to show you the way of life, which 
you wil] teach to your children, and which shall continue to the end 
of time. Now, therefore, light your pipe, and with its stem point to 
the sky, the abode of the Great Spirit, who shall give you life; then 
point to the abode of the spirits of the centre of the earth, who will 
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teach you the virtues of all herbs, then to the four winds, which wili 
protect you and give you power and success.” 

After the old chief had completed these ceremonies with his pipe- 
stem, he offered his visitor the pipe, but the old man raised his rod 
and touched the mouthpiece, when immediately was heard the tap- 
ping of a drum. After the mysterious sound had been repeated 
three times the old man said: “ Ne kanis, ne kanis, kan nah, nah kan 
nah.” He then chanted the following : — 

I come from the East 
Where the long tent does rest. 


The Great Spirit does say 
Perform these rites always. 


After chanting this song for some time the old man sat down near 
the old chief and taught him the ceremonies and rites of the long 
tent of life, which occupied some days. It is said by the Indians 
that the moon changed once during the time that the old chief was 
being told all the secrets of the tent of life. 

After the old chief had been fully instructed, his preceptor said : 
“T will bless you with long life and you shall have more sons, but 
forget not my instructions. I leave you this bag of natawa skin 
with the magic bead and this rod. Beware, pollute not my tent of 
life. Adieu, my son, I go home, but I shall hear you when you 
chant the mysteries I have taught you.” Saying this, the white- 
haired spirit visitor vanished from the gaze of the old chief, who 
saw him no more. 

After some months, when the mourning for his son was over, and 
after celebrating a feast with his tribe, the old chief commanded 
that all the males should purify themselves and assist in building 
the long tent of life. During the evenings he employed himself in 
teaching the males of his tribe to sing the mysteries imparted to 
him by his spiritual teacher; and after having succeeded in giving 
them sufficient knowledge in all the rites and ceremonies pertaining 
to the tent of life, he appointed the various officers of the tent, but 
reserved to himself the position of “Grand Master.” During this 
work, which took several years to accomplish, the old chief was glad- 
dened by having a son born to him, the very image of the one who 
had died from the sting of the natawa. 

The religion of these Indians is not monotheistic by any means. 
They have, as already stated, two chief spirits to worship, and they 
have many lesser ones ; for almost everything in nature, both ani- 
mate and inanimate is, according to their belief, endowed with a 
spirit, which has influence over the life of the Indians. According 
to their beliefs, the Great or Good Spirit, Gitchi Manitou, is the 
supreme ruler of all things, even over the Evil Spirit, but is more 
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particularly the tutelar deity of the white man. Besides this, he is 
the personification of goodness itself, and is incapable of doing harm 
to any one, except in the way of punishing offenders. Therefore 
the Indians think that there is really no necessity to propitiate the 
favor of such a being, as he is one from whom they have nothing to 
fear. But Matche Manitou, the Evil Spirit, is the object to be 
dreaded, and the one whose favors they should endeavor to obtain. 
But he is not so malignant as he is often represented ; for by re- 
peated supplications and worthy offerings he can be induced to do a 
kindly act. 

The next deity of importance in the belief of this people is Weese- 
ke-jak, a sort of foreman god, whose duty appears to have been to 
superintend and direct the work of creation and oversee things in 
general afterwards. Before the creation, the world was a wide 
waste of water, without any inhabitants, except a few geese, which 
from some unknown parts paid occasional visits. 

Weese-ke-jak found upon questioning them that they came from 
a country far away in the distant south, where there was plenty of 
land. Weese-ke-jak lost no time in making a bargain with the geese, 
that they would bring him a sample of earth on their next visit, 
which they did. 

With the earth thus brought to him, Weese-ke-jak made the 
world, which he adorned with grass, trees, and herbs. This was fol- 
lowed by the creation of all the animals, reptiles, fowls, and fish. 
At that time there was a great scarcity of light upon the earth, the 
sun being only an occasional visitor to this world. Anxious to 
keep the sun from wandering away very far, Weese-ke-jak con- 
structed an enormous trap to catch the sun. This accomplished the 
desired end, for the very next time the sun came near the earth he 
was caught in the trap. In vain the sun struggled to get free, for 
the cords by which he was held were too strong for him. The near 
proximity of the sun to the earth caused such a heat that everything 
was in danger of being burned. Therefore Weese-ke-jak concluded 
to make some sort of a compromise with the sun, before he would 
consent to give him his liberty. 

After a long interview between Weese-ke-jak and the spirit of the 
sun, whose name was Ane-ne-ke, it was stipulated tnat the sun was 
only to come near the outer edges of the earth in the mornings and 
evenings, and during the day to keep farther away, just near enough 
to warm the earth without scorching it. On the other hand, Kee- 
wa-tin, the spirit of the north wind, was ordered by Weese-ke-jak to 
keep at a respectful distance from the earth when the days were long, 
so as not to counteract the effects of the beneficial warmth of the 
sun; but during the short days of the year Kee-wa-tin was per- 
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mitted to blow upon the earth and bring snow and ice in its train, so 
that the bears, frogs, and reptiles might enjoy their winter sleep 
without molestation. 

On these conditions, mutually agreed upon, the sun was to get his 
liberty. 

But now another difficulty presented itself. The sun had not the 
power to unloose the band by which he was held, and the heat 
emanating from it prevented either Weese-ke-jak or any of his crea- 
tions from approaching the sun to cut the band and set him free. 
Weese-ke-jak issued a proclamation that any one that would set the 
sun free would receive particular favor from him. The beaver at 
that time was rather an insignificant creature, having only a few 
small teeth in his head, and being covered with bristly hair like a 
hog, his tail being only a small stump about two or three inches 
long. He was not much thought of by the rest of the animal world, 
nevertheless he had a great deal of courage, for he offered his 
services to release the sun. At first Weese-ke-jak looked upon the 
beaver with misgivings, but being assured by the beaver that he 
would perform the task, he was permitted to try. He succeeded in 
gnawing through the cords that held the sun before being quite 
roasted alive. The cords being severed, the sun rose from the earth 
like a vast balloon. 

When the beaver presented himself to Weese-ke-jak on his return, 
he was a pitiful sight, his teeth were burned away so that only two 
or three blackened stumps remained, his hair was burned off, leaving 
only his blackened skin. Weese-ke-jak, in gratitude for his deliver- 
ance from the burning rays of the sun, rewarded the beaver in a 
handsome manner. He clothed him with a beautiful soft coat of 
fur, which was the envy of all the other animals, and to compensate 
him for the loss of his teeth he furnished him with a new set, long 
and sharp, admirably fitted to cut down trees for building purposes. 
In order, however, that it should be kept in remembrance whence 
he derived these favors, his teeth were made of a brown color, as if 
they had been scorched by the fire. This is how the beaver came 
by his hatchet-like teeth and furry coat. 

Weese-ke-jak, having thus settled with the sun regarding the 
general temperature of the earth, now proceeded to make man, and 
in order that man might be strong he concluded to make him of 
stone. Having selected a rock that suited his purpose, he spent 
many days in hewing out the figure he wished to make, the stone 
being very hard and his tools none of the best. After working a 
a long time, however, he managed to get the figure of a man that 
suited his taste. Weese-ke-jak was so proud of his workmanship 
that, after setting his man of stone upon his feet and before putting 
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life into him, he walked back a considerable distance to see how his 
man would look from a remote point of view. When he had thus 
reached a goodly distance from the object of his admiration, he stood 
gazing for a long time in silent contemplation and satisfaction with 
the complete job he had accomplished. But while thus employed a 
malicious bear happened to peep out of his hole and espied the fig- 
ure. Filled with envy he rushed up to the figure, and began to rub 
viciously against it. The consequence was that before Weese-ke-jak 
could interfere the bear had knocked his man over, and the figure, 
falling upon the hard rock, broke in many fragments. 

Weese-ke-jak was terribly enraged at this deplorable accident by 
which his great work was destroyed. For atime he could neither 
eat nor sleep, being so much grieved at the disaster to the object of 
his many months of hard labor. 

However, he determined to make another attempt to form a man, 
but concluded not to spend so much time over the work again. He 
set to work to make one of clay, and in a little time had one nicely 
made, having it in a secluded place to dry inthe sun. This being 
done satisfactorily, he forthwith endowed the figure with life. But 
the Indians still lament the accident by which the man of stone was 
destroyed ; as had Weese-ke-jak succeeded in putting life in the man 
of stone, human beings would have been far stronger than they are 
now. 

In process of time Weese-ke-jak found that he had an unruly 
family to deal with. All the creatures of his creation began to com- 
mit depredations upon each other. Loud complaints were made 


against the fox because he attacked the birds and killed them, the. 


fish complained against the otter for the same reason, while the bear 
set up a dismal groaning because the winter was so long that he 
could get no berries to eat. But the greatest complaints were made 
against man, because he ate everything that came his way: animals, 
fowl, fish, and berries were all devoured by this monster of creation. 
The clamor became so great that Weese-ke-jak determined to call a 
general council, to see whether he could not in some manner come 
to an agreement by which all these grievances would be remedied. 
Accordingly a general proclamation was made summoning all the 
spirits of the various living creatures before him at a certain date. 
When the time arrived there was a great mixed multitude assembled, 
which proved to be very unruly and unmanageable. The noise and 
confusion was something terrible, and Weese-ke-jak with all his 
skill could not control it. In vain he tried to get the crowd to keep 
still and listen to him ; there was no end to the continual noise they 
were making. The noisest one in the crowd was the frog, who in 
spite of all that could be done, kept up an incessant chattering and 
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croaking. Weese-ke-jak finally lost his temper, and, becoming en- 
raged at the rudeness of the frog, he seized a lot of glue-like sub- 
stance and dashed it over the frog's mouth, in the hope of stopping 
his croaking forever. But this was of no avail ; the frog blew the 
sticky subtance out of his mouth, but a part of it remained about the 
corner of his mouth, which accounts for the white streak around a 
frog's mouth to the present day. Weese-ke-jak could do nothing to 
allay the tumult of this convention, and therefore dismissed the 
creatures assembled, vowing vengeance on them all. 

The next exploit of Weese-ke-jak was to build an immense canoe, 
into which he took a pair of every kind of living creature, intending 
to drown all the rest. Accordingly when he had taken on board 
those that were to escape destruction, forthwith the whole earth 
sunk beneath the water, causing the death of all living creatures with 
the exception of those who were with Weese-ke-jak in the canoe. 

Weese-ke-jak with his living freight went cruising about on the 
waste of waters for a long period, until at last he began to get tired 
of that kind of life, and determined to make a new earth. He there- 
upon commissioned the otter to go down into the waters and bring up 
some mud from the bottom, wherewith to make a new earth. But 
when the otter got back into his native element, he never returned. 
After waiting a considerable time, Weese-ke-jak sent the muskrat 
down forthe mud. At that time the tail of the muskrat was very 
short and insignificant, being only a round knot. The muskrat 
went down as directed and gathered a goodly amount of mud, and 
straightway came to the surface again; but when Weese-ke-jak put 
forth his hand to take the mud, the muskrat made a swift turn and 
dived under the water. Weese-ke-jak tried to seize hold of the 
muskrat, but only succeeded in catching his stump of a tail, which 
stretched through his hand, and the muskrat succeeded in getting 
away. Since that time the muskrat has had a long, thin tail, which 
is neither useful nor ornamental. Weese-ke-jak, being thwarted 
twice, was highly indignant and threatened vengeance against the 
otter and muskrat. 

The beaver was next asked to go and get some mud. Accordingly 
the beaver went down and brought up a quantity of mud which he 
tendered Weese-ke-jak, who was quite delighted with the good man- 
ners of the beaver. With the mud he straightway made a new 
earth, nor did he forget the beaver for his services ; for instead of 
the stump of a tail he formerly had, he received a broad, flat tail like 
a trowel, with which he would be able to plaster his house. Thus 
the beaver, for his accommodating nature, received teeth sharp as 
an axe for cutting down trees wherewith to build his house, and a 


tail with which he could plaster it. 
S. C. Simms. 
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THE THREE WISHES: A QUAINT LEGEND OF THE 
CANADIAN HABITANTS. 


THERE are in some of the Canadian-French folk tales a simplicity 
and unconsciousness of daring the beliefs and conventions that take 
one’s breath away. We see no impropriety in records of the visits 
of Greek and Roman gods to the people of our planet, as in the 
myth of Philemon and Baucis, but when the heavens of our own 
faith draw into close relation with the earth, the effect is a trifle 
startling. Yet the habitant sees nothing strange or irreverent in 
his folk-lore, and, after all, the impression produced by it depends 
on mental habit and the point of view. The familiar introduction of 
the Deity as a character in stories of French Canada implies no 
irreverence. It is common to all unschooled people, especially to 
those who worship the Virgin as the highest of the heavenly powers, 
Christ as the next important, and the Creator as even less of conse- 
quence than the interceding saints. Hence, one must read this story 
with a mind as free as possible from local or creed bias. It is a tale 
of a shepherd's wishes, told by rustics of the old dominion that 
borders the St. Lawrence below Quebec ; and here it is : — 

On one of their visits to the world, to see how mankind was faring, 
God and St. Peter reached Canada. They were in disguise, and as 
they walked together beside the St. Lawrence they came upon a 
shepherd, tending a flock on one of the rocky hillsides. He seemed 
an honest, faithful lad, and they questioned him curiously as to his 
way of life, and his hopes and aims. He confessed, in answer to their. 
inquiries, that he wished but three things. 

Pleased to find a man who was so near content in the earth he 
had so filled with good and beauty, the Deity exclaimed, “ Name 
them. They shall be yours.” 

“T hardly think so,” replied the shepherd, “ for no man could give 
me what I want.” 

“Vet, name them,” insisted God. 

“Well, then: a pipe that shall always be full when I want a 
smoke ; a set of. dice that shall always win for me when I gamble ; 
and a bag that anything I want will jump into, and stay as long as 
I please.” 

“ Your wishes are granted,” said God. 

“No, no!” cried St. Peter. “The fellow should wish for heaven, 
and more faith.” 

‘His wish is granted,” repeated God decisively, and St. Peter 
walked on, grumbling. 

The perplexity in which the shepherd looked after the retreating 
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figures was increased tenfold when, on glancing down, he found, on 
the earth at his feet, a large pipe filled with tobacco, a box of dice, 
and a leather bag like a small valise. He had seen no such things 
in the hands of the visitors, and they certainly had not been there 
before. Cautiously, for these might be witch gifts, he examined the 
objects. They did not burn his fingers. He pulled out his flint 
and steel, and struck a light for the pipe. Ha! Never in his life 
had he smoked such tobacco. It was a divine weed, indeed! And 
the miracle of it! The tobacco burned, yet it did not waste; the 
pipe remained full! 

That evening the shepherd went to the nearest village and tried 
his new dice. They won for him at every throw, so that he left for 
home with his fingers playing pleasantly about a pocketful of small 
coin, — enough to buy several glasses of spirits. His successes on 
that night started him on a career of such moderate dissipation as a 
little French village could afford; he smoked all day, and he was at 
the gaming-table every evening. Many heads were shaken, for it was 
feared that Pierre was coming to an evil end. There was one, how- 
ever, who watched his lapse into ways of sin with delight. It was 
the Devil. When the shepherd’s conduct had become almost a 
scandal to the neighborhood, Satan made bold to present himself, 
and ask that their relations might be more intimate and mutually 
profitable. Though startled by this proposition, the rustic did not 
lose his head. After a long stare at the stranger, which comprised 
his spiked tail and his cloven hoof, Pierre raised a whoop of exulta- 
tion, and shouted, “I wish the Devil into the bag!” 

There was no help for it. In went his wicked majesty, horns, 
hoof, and tail, bellowing vainly his protest and astonishment. Clos- 
ing the bag with a snap, the countryman caught it up, ran to the 
blacksmith shop, rousing his friends along the way with joyful cries 
of, “I’ve caught the Devil! I’ve caught the Devil!” and, placing 
the bag on the anvil, he and the smith pounded it with hammers till 
the Evil One was beaten out as flat as a pancake. This proceeding 
was to the joy of the whole public, and it was admitted that the 
shepherd's wrong-doing had produced only the best results. 

Charles M. Skinner. 


BROOKLYN, N., Y. 
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RECORD OF EUROPEAN FOLK-LORE IN AMERICA. 


ARAUCANIAN InpDIANS. See Marchen. 

ARGENTINE. See Marchen. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. In the excellent “Catalogue of English and 
American Chap-Books and Broadside Ballads in Harvard College 
Library” (Cambridge, 1905, pp. 171), forming No. 56 of the Biblio- 
graphical Contributions edited by William Coolidge Lane, appear 
many titles of interest to the student of European folk-lore in 
America. Section IX (pp. 26-36) is concerned with “ Legendary 
Romances, Fairy Stories, and Folk-Tales in Prose,” and Section XI 
(pp. 37-66) with “ Metrical Tales and other Verse.” Sections XII- 
XVII treat, respectively, of Song Books; Jest Books, Humorous 
Fiction, Riddles, etc. ; Humorous Metrical Tales, etc.; Dream Books, 
Fortune-Telling, and Legerdemain; Demonology and Witchcraft ; 
Prophecies. Sections XVIII-XXII are devoted to Crime and 
Criminals, and the Miscellaneous Section, XXIII, deals with Social 
Satire, Chap-Books on Matrimony, Manners and Customs, Proverbs, 
etc. There is an index of subjects and titles ; also one of publishers. 
The titles recorded number 2461. The only American places of 
publication appear to be Boston, Mass. (with 44 titles), Dedham, 
Mass. (one title), Philadelphia, Pa. (5 titles), Salem, Mass. (one title), 
Worcester, Mass. (one title). Among the titles of songs cited in this 
bibliography are: Barbadoes Bells, General How’s Victory over the 
Rebels at Boston, Canadian Boat Song, General Wolfe’s Dying 
Words, or The Conquest of Quebeck, A New Song on the Battle 
of Crown-Point, A New Song on the Taking of the Havanna, The 
British Heroe’s Valour Display’d in Taking the Town of Montreal, 
etc. An interesting character is Jack Mansong, “ Three-Fingered 
Jack,” “the famous negro robber and terror of Jamaica.” This Bibli- 
ography will be of great value to all folk-lorists. —In the “ Bulletin 
of the New York Public Library” for July, 1906 (vol. x, pp. 358- 
367) appears a “ List of Works relating to Gipsies.’”” Apparently 
there are but two titles which specifically concern the Gypsies of 
America: 1. Groome, F. H._ Brazilian and Shetland Gypsies. 
Journ. Gypsy-Lore Soc. vol. i (1889), pp. 232-235. 2. Metz, Julius. 
I am a Gypsy pretty maid. The words by a lady of New York. 
The music composed by Julius Metz, N. Y., 1839, pp. 6. — An im- 
portant bibliographical item for French Canada may also be chron- 
icled here. As a supplementary volume (Ottawa, 1905, pp. 175) to 
the “ Proc. and Trans. of the Royal Society of Canada” for 1904 
(vol. x, sec. ser.), N. E. Dionne publishes an “Inventaire chrono- 
logique des livres, brochures, journaux et revues publiés dans la 
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Province de Québec de 1764 4 1904,” embracing 3092 titles besides 
a supplementary list (800 titles), —‘“‘Inventaire chronologique des 
journaux et revues publiés en langue frangaise dans la Province de 
Québec de 1764 4 1905.” Among the titles are many of interest to 
the folk-lorist. 

EnGuisH. Professor Karl Knortz’s “Zur Amerikanischen Volks- 
kunde” (Tiibingen, 1905, pp. 73) contains many items of current 
American folk-lore: Superstitions of Vassar College girls (pp. 4-5), 
dream-lore (pp. 8-10), superstitions of actors (pp. 11-13— “the 13 
superstition in particular”), astrology (pp. 15-20), fortune-telling, 
“divine healing,” prophesying (pp. 20-24), rattlesnake oil (pp. 25- 
27), madstones (pp. 32-34), witches and spirits (pp. 35-47), the pro- 
phetess of Jonesboro’, Me., Nell Hilton (pp. 47-54) and her sayings 
and doings, “chestnut” (p. 66), thieves’ jargon (pp. 66, 67), soldier’s 
slang (p. 70), proverbial and colloquial sayings (pp. 72, 73). The deri- 
vation (p. 64) of cocktail (“according to an old Mexican legend’’) 
from the Aztec xochit/ can have no standing. Some other interpre- 
tations are ‘ikewise very doubtful. The same author's “Was ist 
Volkskunde und wie studiert man dieselbe?” (Jena, 1906, pp. 211) 
appears in its third edition. It has not alittle relating to the folk-lore 
of the English stock in America; “ Uncle Sam”’ (pp. 36—39), “lynch 
law”’ (pp. 42-44), tar-and-feathering, “ white-caps,” etc. (pp. 44-48), 
berry-picking and lumbering (pp. 60-65), “ moonshiners ” (pp. 65-67), 
“mascot” (pp. 71-75), Congo-dances in New Orleans (pp. 82-85), 
picnics and barbecues (pp. 101-105), cake-walk (pp. 106-107), the 
Tunkers of North Dakota (pp. 129-136), “ Holy Ghosters” (pp. 137- 
142), Los Hermanos Penitentes of New Mexico (pp. 145-150). At 
pages 158-164 is given a list of omens and proverbial ideas of all 
sorts “ widespread in America,” and on page 164 a few superstitions 
of American bicyclists. On pages 189-192 is given a fable in the 
Jamaica negro dialect. Pages 202, 203 contain a list of American 
slang terms and their equivalents in the German of Berlin. From 


this we learn that “Great Scott!” =“ Heil’jer Bimbam!” “What 
are you giving us?” “So blau!” “He’s all right!” =“ Er is uff’n 
Damm !” “Come off!” “Nu aber ’raus!” — To the Report of the 


“Internationales Amerikanisten-Kongress, Vierzehnte Tagung 1904” 
(Stuttgart, 1906), Jonckheer L. C. van Pauhuys contributes (pp. 
695-699) a brief paper entitled “A European Custom of Pagan 
Times brought over to America (Halloween at Chicago),” embody- 
ing the author’s view of the festivity in 1902, with references to the 
literature of the subject, comparative notes, etc. 

GERMAN. Professor Julius Goebel’s “Das Deutschtum in den 
Vereinigten Staaten von Nord-Amerika” (Miinchen, 1904, pp. 90) has 
some notes on the folk-life of the early “ Pennsylvania Germans,” 
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their dialect, etc. — Professor Karl Knortz’s “ Zur Amerikanischen 
Volkskunde”’ (Tiibingen, 1905, pp. 73) contains some items relating 
to the “ Pennsylvania Germans.” At pages 17-20 is cited, from Wol- 
lemweber’s “Gemialde aus dem pennsylvanischen Volksleben ” (Phila., 
1869), the dialect expression of folk-lore concerning the months of 
birth. On pages 64-65 are given mottoes from beer steins among the 
Germans of New York. 

MARCHEN. To the Report of the Fourteenth International Con- 
gress of Americanists at Stuttgart 1904 (just published, Stuttgart, 
1906), Dr. Robert Lehmann-Nitsche contributes (pp. 681-694) an 
article on “ Europdische Marchen unter den argentinischen Arau- 
kanern.” The texts are given of 6 tales of the Araucanian Indians 
of the Argentine, which indicate partly, or wholly, European origins. 

SPANISH (Mexican). In “Harper’s Magazine” for November, 
1906 (vol. cxiii, pp 876-884), Mr. Thomas A. Janvier continues his 
“Legends of the City of Mexico,” giving English renderings of 
“The Legend of the Mulata de Cérdoba” (story of a beautiful 
woman in league with the devil, who escaped the Inquisition), ‘‘ The 
Legend of the Calle de la Joya” (story of a faithless wife), “The 
Legend of the Calle de los Parados” (tale of two dead lovers who 
stand on parade), “ The Legend of the Mujer Herrada” (tale of the 
woman who was shod like a mule), “ The Legend of the Calle de la 
Cruz Verde” (tale of the green-cross love-token), “The Legend of 
La Llorona”’ (tale of the wailing woman). 

A. F.C. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


CREE AND Ojipwa LITERARY TERMs.— The following list contains a 
number of words in the Cree and Ojibwa (also Nipissing) languages of the 
Algonquian stock relating to literary composition, etc. Some of these are 
old native terms, others have grown up more or less under the influence of 
missionaries and other white men : — 


Awanokijewewin (Cree). Parable. Literally, “covered word,” —from 
akwanokijowew, “he speaks with covered words (in parables).’’ The chief 
components are akwan, “ covered, hidden,” and £ijowew, “‘ he speaks.” See 
Awetshigan. 

Atayokkan (Cree). ‘Tale, fable. Lacombe says that the Indians call 
by the same name “les génies fabuleux, ce qu’on pourrait appeler les dieux 
des Indiens.” The word for tale-telling is &¢ayokkewin, the verb corre- 
sponding, a/ayokkew, “to tell tales, fables.” The ultimate radical, accord- 
ing to Lacombe, is dé, “ mettre dans une autre position, charger de place, 
refaire de nouveau.” 

Atayokkew (Cree). To tell a story, a fable. 

Atayokkewin (Cree). The action of telling tales ; story-telling. 

Atisbkan (Ojibwa, Nipissing). Tale, legend, fable. Name applied to the 
legends, stories, etc., of Indian mythology. The word for “ tale-telling ” is 
atisbkewin ; for “ story-teller,” atisikewinini, Cree dtayokkan is the same 
word. See Afayokkan. 

Atisike (Ojibwa, Nipissing). To recite, tell a story, etc. 

Atisbkewin (Ojibwa, Nipissing). Story-telling, recital. 

Atisikewinini (Ojibwa, Nipissing). Story-teller, narrator, reciter, racon- 
teur. From atisdke, “to tell a story,” and mini, “ man.” 

Atshimowin (Cree). Story, tale. Formed with abstract suffix -w2 from 
atshimow, “to tell, relate.” The ultimate radical, according to Lacombe, 
is 4¢, from which comes also d¢ayokkan (q. v.). 

Awetshigan (Cree, Ojibwa, Nipissing). Parable, comparison. This is 
the word used by Protestant missionaries to translate “ parable” in the 
New Testament. The “Ojebway Gospel of St. Matthew,” published at 
Toronto in 1897, has (xiii, 3), “‘ Pakahnuk dush menahwah ahwachegun, oge 
pahgedenahmahwaun,” — “another parade spake he unto them.” Lacombe 
defines awetchigan as “chose, a l’aide de laquelle on découvre une autre 
chose.” The corresponding verb in Ojibwa is mind awatshige, “I make it 
resemble something.” The radical is d@we, “to begin to recognize or under- 
stand.”” Lacombe himself prefers as a rendering of “‘ parable” in the Cree 
language awetchikewanokijwewin (q. v.), or awettawin (q. V-). 

Awettawin (Cree). Parable. Formed from the same radical as awet- 
shigan (q. v.) with suffix -win. 

Awetshikewakwanokijwewin (Cree). Parable. Contains the radicals of 
both akwanokijewewin (q. v.) and awetshigan (q. v.). This word is preferred 


by Lacombe to awetshigan, which seems to be the term employed by the" 


Protestant missionaries. 
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Aweyittamowin (Cree). Parable, comparison. From aweyittam, “ to half- 
recognize a thing,” and the suffix -wim. The ultime radical is dwe. See 
Awetshigan. 

Esa (Cree). Once upon a time. 

Inétshimowin (Ojibwa). Story, narration. The verb corresponding is 
indtshimo, “to tell something in a certain manner (so, thus).” ‘The first 
component is #, “so, in a certain manner, thus.” A story is something 
told ‘‘so.” See Atshimowin. 

Mewisha (Ojibwa, Nipissing). Once upon a time, formerly, long ago. 
Also mewinsha, me’nwisha, etc. 

Pindtshimowin (Ojibwa). Defined by Baraga as “ modest, decent narra- 
tion or tale.” The first component is fin, “clean, pure.” The verb corre- 
sponding is pindtshimo, “to tell something decently.” in signifies “ pure, 
clean,” in both the physical and the moral sense. The word for a dirty, 
smutty tale is windtshimowin (q.v.). See Atshimowin. 

Tibadjimowin (Ojibwa). Tale, narrative. With suffix -win, from tibadjimo, 
“to tell, narrate.”’ Identical with word next following. 

Tipatchimowin (Cree). Tale, narration. The verb corresponding is 
tipatchimow, “to tell, tell the news, tell a story,” etc. The ultimate rad- 
ical, according to Lacombe, is “#/, “ mesurer, régler sur, payer.” 

Windtshimowin (Ojibwa). Defined by Baraga as “filthy story, indecent 
narration or discourse.”” The verb corresponding is windishimo, “to tell a 
dirty story,” etc. The first component is wn, “dirty, filthy,” in both the 
physical and the moral sense. The word for a decent tale is pindtshimowin 
(q.v.). See Atshimowin. 

Yakki (Cree). Once upon atime. Used in telling a story, or narrating 
things not seen by the speaker. For example: “ ¥a&&i ot ayattay peyak 
ayisiyiniw,” i. e. “Once upon a time there was a man.” 

The authorities for these terms are: Lacombe, Dictionnaire de la langue 
des Cris (Montréal, 1874); Baraga, Dictionary of the Otchipwé Language 
(Montreal, 1878); Cuogq, Lexigue de la langue Algonguine (Montréal, 1886). 

Alexander F. Chamberlain, 


BLoop-root “CHocoLaTe.”— The following item from the “Bangor 
News ” appeared in the “‘ Boston Globe,” Sunday, October 28, 1906 : — 

“Unless one has lived long and travelled far in Maine he is not able to 
speak with any show of authority as to how widespread any custom is 
among the American people. Though special students and antiquarians 
have devoted their lives to the unearthing of ancient Maine customs and 
more ancient New England customs, the total amount of fact collected, as 
compared with the amount of fact that is still unpublished, is very small. 

“Reading Thoreau’s delightful ‘Maine Woods’ for the dozenth time, the 
writer lingered long over the account of the different kinds of ‘ tea’ which 
were prepared and taken in the woods camps, and the reading naturally 


_ suggested the old and restricted habit which Maine residents had of dig- 


ging up and cleansing and drying the pulpy rootstalks of the common 
bloodroot, and then macerating them in hot water and adding sugar and 
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milk in proper proportions, and drinking the puckery and highly colored 
compound under the belief that it was a substitute for cocoa or ‘ chocolate,’ 
as the users of the beverage called it. 

“As memory runs back to those old days, not a few Maine families had 
a regular day for digging this ‘chocolate’ every autumn, a day when nearly 
the entire family went forth to the mucky and moist lands adjacent to 
sluggish streams and pulled up and cleansed the bloodroot rootstalks and 
carried the vegetable trophies home to be used as wanted. 

“ As for the drink itself, the taste was not unpleasant. It was made as 
thick as porridge with the starch taken from the ruddy roots, and the color 
of the compound was a decided pink, in spite of the addition of milk. 
The taste was decidedly astringent, not so pronounced as a strong decoc- 
tion of hemlock bark, of course, though the general effect was obviously 
hemlocky. 

“One wonders if anybody drinks bloodroot ‘chocolate’ in these days, 
and if so, whether or not the habit is gaining. So far as known, no ill 
effects followed overdoses of the drink, and the chances are that the pre- 
paration was nourishing to a certain extent, on account of the starch held 
in the dry roots. There is plenty of bloodroot growing in all parts of 
Maine to-day. At the season when the plants are in blossom they present 
a very pretty picture with the dainty and cleanly stars gemming the dull 
expanse of meadowland. In fact, the newer generation of florists are 
advertising bloodroot as a plant to be used in the flower-garden. Peter 
Henderson and one or two other reliable florists enlarge upon the merits 
of bloodroot for fall planting and make it a feature. 

“But how about bloodroot ‘chocolate?’ Who is there that has tasted 
the drink? In what parts of Maine is the custom most widely in vogue ? 
Is the habit gaining or otherwise? Who among the curious readers of 
this paper can give the desired information ?” 

VARIETY IN SPELLING. — The “ Boston Globe” of July 29, 1906, tas 
the following item, which is of interest as showing the great variety in the 
spelling of some of our place-names, especially by foreigners : — 

“ Cochituate spelled 163 Different Ways. Exactly 163 different spellings 
of Cochituate have come into the post-office of that name, and have been 
collected by the regular carrier, Warren Valentine, within the past three 
years. Most of them are phonetic, and were written by foreigners. One, 
however, ‘Cotitchuate or Wailing,’ was sent from South Framingham, 
which is only five miles away. The list follows: Cughituate, Cohhituate, 
Cochitouet, Coututuate stashon, Cochihishe, Chachituate, Cocutucuate sta- 
shion, Cocht, Cochutuate, Co-Chiuhituate, Cocuicuite, Chokituate, Coche- 
touate, Cachuaiscite, Cochetouate, Chuotuate, Chuotuatic, Costituate, Cot- 
chituat, Cochiculuate, Couhateuate, Coghituate, Cochetercere, Koutsitouate, 
Cohucate, Cochaituate, Cochitucate, Choituate, Co Sciaute, Co Chicuate, Co- 
caochea, Cotichuato, Cochetuate, Cachicuate, Cachicuate, Cochilucite, Cou- 
tiatou, Cocicuate, Cocheiaute, Coctuata, Chochuitate, Codtuate, Cochiceate, 
Cochithate, Cocictuate, Sochituate, Cocitchate, Couihiate, Cochiatuate, Co- 
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citute, Cochitueets, Cuochituate, Cochietuate, Cochitwater, Cochute, Cochi- 
tuah, Colicherate, Chochitute, Chochituate, Chocluate, Chochicuate, Cho- 
chictuate, Choticuate, Choucituate, Cochusade, Cochuterat, Cochituats, 
Cochicuate, Cochituale, Cockiuate, Cockuate, Cochitsh, Cochitute, Cochu- 
nate, Cochituch, Cochictuate, Cochitchuate, Cochittuate, Cochutiate, 
Cochichutie, Cochowate, Cocheseate, Cockituati, Cochiuate, Cocituate, Co- 
chituate, Cochitawitt, Coashtuate, Cocuatuate, Cochiyuate, Cochhituate, 
Crochituate, Codrituate, Cosituate, Cohituate, Chatiate, Coblituate, Cot- 
cituet, Cochiheorte, Cotichuhwait, Cochhittiak, Gochituate, Cohatuate, 
Chitchwate, Cochiatute, Kerchiweight, Cartrituate, Cotchichuate, Sciotchi- 
tuate, Cochotaute, Katichuate, Cocketriute, Cochicutate, Coucichuate, 
Cochiuchate, Whituate, Colchister, Kocituate, Cochetube, Cochtioute, Col- 
chitwate, Chuchetts, Cauchauate, Cachituate, Cachitua, Cachitwate, Car- 
lituate, Cashituate, Chohictate, Cotchiett, Cotichoate, Cotitchuate or Wailing, 
Cotrito, Coticuate, Cotichawait, Cotichuate, Corchituate, Corchuote, Cotit- 
cuate, Cochatiuate, Ccituate, Coachituete, Coahicuate, Cochicuarte, Cochi- 
watefi, Cocohitcuate, Cochicuarte, Cochiwate, Cocohituate, Cochityate, 
Cochittiap, Cuohituate, Coutitute, Couchituate, Cochatuate, Cochuetts, Co- 
chitciate, Ketchewit, Chosituate, Ctchituate, Cutichie, Cochituatiu, Coctu- 
tuate.”’ 

Some of our other names of Indian origin are also spelled in a great 
variety of ways. 


BarcE. — The following letter appeared in the “ Boston Herald,” Octo- 
ber 29, 1906 : — 

“ Barge — A Boston Word. — 7d the Editor of the Herald: Two or three 
requests have been made for the origin of the common word ‘barge.’ I 
feel confident I can give the correct explanation. I believe it is a Boston 
word, 

“When I was a boy, 1850 on, or perhaps a little before, there appeared 
in Boston a gay wonder. The old stagers, like Dr. Green and Edward 
Everett Hale, will recall it, and the elder ‘ Bostonians.’ It was called 
‘Cleopatra’s Barge,’ a long boat-like vehicle, I think on wheels in the sum- 
mer and runners in the winter, for excursions and for sleighrides. It was 
painted to suit the name, and when full of gay youth, it presented a bril- 
liant appearance. My impression is that it was owned by the Omnibus 
Company. 

“T do not suppose there was any one — certainly not many —in Boston 
at that time who did not know of ‘the Barge ’— ‘ Cleopatra’s Barge.’ 

‘“‘My impression is that the summer hotels, the seaside, and the country 
hotels, caught up the name, and gave it at first to their vehicles which had 
rows of side seats, and in other ways emulated the brilliant original. From 
those ‘ barges,’ I suppose the name came to be applied to anything in the 
shape of an excursion or picnic wagon, or any old beach wagon. 


“ Will C. Wood. 
“6 PINCKNEY STREET, Boston, Oct. 24, 1906.” 
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“ Poconrp.” — The following item from a newspaper of the last year 
(name and date not known) contains a notice of another addition to the 
vocabulary of our American English: “A dispatch in a California paper 
says that ‘one of the heaviest pogonips that has prevailed in Western 
Nevada for years’ has been hanging over Carson. ‘ Pogonip’ is the 
Indian name for a peculiar fog that occasionally visits the Nevada moun- 
tain country in the winter months. The sun is obscured, usually during 
the entire day, and sometimes for days, while the air is charged with a 
heavy fog in which fine particles of snow seem to be flying. Although the 
temperature may not be low, intense cold is felt on account of the unusual 
humidity that prevails. The Indians greatly fear ‘ pogonips.’” 


“ Lizzarp.” — Another unidentified newspaper clipping, reproduced in 
the “ Worcester Evening Post,” July 16, 1906, reads as follows: ‘‘ Down in 
Texas a sledge or jumper is evidently called a ‘lizzard.’ An effort is now 
being made to locate a lizzard made by Davy Crockett out of the fork of a 
bois d’arc tree in 1835, and upon which he hunted and hauled deer. If the 
lizzard is found it will be placed in the Alamo as a historical relic.” 


Bati-Lore. — Professor L. T. Weeks, of McKendice College, Lebanon, 
Illinois, writes (August 10, 1906) the Journal of American Folk-Lore: “I 
wonder whether notice has been taken of a saying of daily use in the coun- 
try school in Iowa, where I attended school in my childhood. In playing 
if the one who was catching behind the batter held what would now be 
‘town-ball,’ called a ‘tip-foul,’ the latter was out ;— and invariably some 
one would call out : — 

“* A tick and ketch 
Will always fetch.’” 

Cais TO Domestic ANIMALS. — Mrs. C. K. Bayliss, of Springfield, Illi- 
nois, sends the following note: “In the December issue of the Journal, 
under Notes and Queries, mention is made of the custom among the people 
of Buenos Ayres of uttering a sharp hiss, ‘ pst, pst,’ when they wish to 
stop a horse, a car, or a cab. The Indians of Laguna, New Mexico, use 
the same sound to quiet a dog. In this case, as in the other, it means 
‘stop.’ I was one day walking alone in the outskirts of the Pueblo, when 
a dog ran after me, barking savagely. The women and children began to 
say ‘pst, pst,’ and I thought they were setting him on, but the animal 
understood the contrary, and a white resident assured me that that was 
their way of calling him off.” 
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Seventeenth Annual Meeting, 79-81; Re- 
port of Treasurer, 81; Nomination and 
Election of Officers, 82; Papers read, 82 ; 
Resolutions, 83; other functions, 83; 
branches of American Folk-Lore So- 
ciety, 84-87 ; local organization, 84; pro- 
ceedings of branches: Arizona, British 
Columbia, California, Colorado, Massa- 
chusetts, 85, 86; Missouri, Nevada, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, 86; Addresses at Meetings 
of Local Branches (Boston, 1889-1906), 
87; branches of the American Folk-Lore 
Society reports, etc., 165-169: Arizona, 
California, 165, 166; Massachusetts, 166- 
168; Missouri, New York, 168; Ohio, 168, 
169 ; Officers 1906, honorary, life, and an- 
nual members, 351-354; libraries and so- 
cieties, members or subscribers, 351-356; 
subscribers to publication fund, 357. 
Animals in folk-lore and myth : 

Antelope, 322; ape, 73, 109-112; badger, 
57, 315; bat, 205, 309; bear, 47, 54, 142, 
161, 309; beaver, 338, 340; birds, 47, 73, 
219, 268; blue-fly, 56, 60; blue-jay, 42; 
boar, 235; buffalo, 221, 328; butterfly, 
209, 257; buzzard, 56, 136, 142; carabao, 
208; caribou, 259; cat, 90, III, 193, 209, 
210, 251, 259; cattle, 354; cayman, 193, 
195; chameleon, 76; chicken, 211 ; chick- 
enhawk, 135, 136, 152; chipmunk, 151; 
chucao-bird, 69 ; cock, 209, 210; cod, 178; 
condor, 44; coot, 47; cow, 31, 76, 119, 
178; coyote, 31-51, 56, 59, 60, 67, 134, 
136-139, 158, 251, 259, 313, 322; crab, 
165, 270; crane, 136; cricket, 147; croco- 
dile, 73, 165, 225; crow, 42, 46, 47, 247; 
deer, 47, 57, 60, 134, 152, 223, 255, 267, 
309, 322 ; doe, 135; dog, 75, 90, 122, 140, 
142, 193, 205, 210, 267, 271, 318; donkey, 
251; duck, 47, 58; eagle, 43, 46, 57, 61, 
69, 76, 136, 148, 155, 252, 305, 313, 316, 
322; earthworm, 55; elephant, 76, 125; 
elk, 139, 259, 322; fish, 100, 103, 178, 
197, 200, 209; fly, 136, 315; fox, 61, 75, 
117, 134, 136, 251, 339; fox-bird, 69; frog, 
55, 59 66, 158, 251, 353, 314, 316, 339; 





gnats, 319; goat, 241; goose, 337; gopher, 
55» 150, 158; grizzly bear, 135, 137; guul, 
252; hare, 76, 259; hawk, 42, 44, 46, 48; 
hedgehog, 75; heifer, 273; hippotamus, 
76; horse, 94, 122, 178, 201, 233, 235, 
265, 284; humming-bird, 42, 46, 255; 
hyzna, 75; jackal, 75; jack-rabbit, 136, 
160 ; jaguar, 255; kangaroo-rat, 56 ; king- 
bird, 42, 48, 56, 60, 160; lamb, 122; lion, 
58, 75, 125; lizard, 69, 156, 205, 259; 
loon, 44, 46, 47; maguary, 255; meadow- 
lark, 313; mockingbird, 42; monkey, 
251; moth, 209; mouse, 138, 259; mud- 
hen, 161; mule, 345; muskrat, 340, ma- 
tawa, 334; nighthawk, 48; xykur, 300; 
otter, 136, 138, 143; owl, 48, 69, 75, 136; 
ox, 268; panther, 43) 47, 134, 322; par- 
rot, 274; partridge, 252; pea-fowl, 131; 
pig, 76, 118, 122, 195, 211, 242, 251, 265; 
polar bear, 302; porcupine, 233; ptarmi- 
gan, 259; quail, 142, 152; rabbit, 151, 
257, 259, 318; rat, 205, 251; rattlesnake, 
54, 259; raven, 75, 306-308, 318; road- 
runner, 55; rooster, 67, 305; sapsucker, 
48 ; screech-owl, 137 ; sea-gull, 259 ; sheep, 
69, 298; skunk, 259; snake, 39, 69, 75, 
127-129, 151, 243, 248, 315, 334; spider, 
39, 60; squirrel, 42, 47, 57, 138, 259; 
tamurupard, 255; tictic, 193; tiger, 125; 
toad (horned), 55; tortoise, 255; turkey, 
195; turtle, 60, 223; turtle-dove, 76; 
vulture, 75; “ water-dog,” 323; “ water- 
panther,” 323; whale, 289; wild-cat, 109, 
134, 151; wolf, 43, 47, 75, 289, 322; 
wolverine, 259; wood-duck, 37, 43; wood- 
pecker, 42, 46, 47; worm, 133, 259, 313; 
wren, 137; yurupichuna, 255. 


Barrett, S. A., A Composite Myth of the 


Pomo Indians, 37-51 : 

Two wood-duck sisters admired by coy- 
ote, 37; licentiousness of coyote and 
miraculous birth of his children, 38; 
children ill-treated by villagers in his 
absence; in revenge coyote sets fire to 
the world, 38; coyote and two children 
escape to sky by aid of spider, 39 ; coyote 
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returns to earth, and Clear Lake is cre- 
ated together with water creatures, 39- 
41; coyote has bird-people erect dance 
house, creates human beings, establishes 
dance and feast, 41-44; coyote, by aid 
of mice, captures the sun and has the 
bird people hang it up in the middle of 
the sky, 41-47; coyote, angry at his peo- 
ple, changes them to animals and birds, 
assigning to each its attributes, habitat, 
etc., 47, 48; summary and comments, 49- 
51; comparison with myths of other peo- 
ples, 50, 51. 


Barrett, S. A., Indian Opinions of the 


Earthquake of April, 1906, 324, 325. 


Belden, H. M., Old-Country Ballads in Mis- 


souri, I., 231-240: 

Introductory, 231: “ The Pretty Golden 
Queen,” 232; “The Old Man in the 
North Countree,” 233-235; “Old Ban- 
gum and the Boar,” 235; “ Lord Thomas,” 
235-240; “ The Brown Girl,” 240. 


Belden, H. M., Old-Country Ballads in Mis- 


souri, II., 281-299 : 

“Sweet William and Lady Margaret,” 
281, 282; “ Lord Lovel and Lady Nancy,” 
283; “Lady Nancy Bell,” 284, 285; 
“ Barbara Allen,” 285-292; “ The Jew’s 
Garden,” 293, 294; “ Black Jack Daley,” 
294, 295; “ The House Carpenter,” 295- 
297; “ Dandoo,” 298; “A Woman and 
the Devil,” 298, 299. 


Bibliographical. See: Books Reviewed, 


Records of American Folk-Lore, Euro- 
pean Folk-Lore in America, Negro Folk- 
Lore, Philippine Folk-Lore. 


Books Reviewed, 92-96, 175, 176: 


Behlen, H.: Der Pflug und das Pfliigen bei 
den Rémen, etc., 94, 95 ; Coupin, H.; Les 
Bizarreries des Races Humanes, 92; 
Devrient, H.: Das Kind auf der antiken 
Biihne, 176; Fliigel, O.: Das Ich und die 
sittlichen Ideen im Leben der Vélker, 93; 
Hopf, L.: Die Heilgétter und Heilan- 
statten des Altertums, 93; Hopf, L.: 
Die Anfange der Anatomie bei den alten 
Kulturvélkern, 95 ; von Negelein, J.: Das 
Pferd im arischen Altertum, 94 ; Schaefer, 
H.: The Songs of an Egyptian Peasant, 
175; Stroebe, L. L., Die altenglischen 
Kleidernamen, 96. See also: Record of 
American Folk-Lore, etc. 


California Branch of the American Folk- 


Lore Society, Contributions from the 
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Proceedings of, 37-63, 130-164, 309- 
329. 


Chamberlain, Alexander F., Variations in 


Early Human Culture, 177-190: 

“ Ride-a-Cock-Horse,” 177, 178; father 
and mother, 178-180; kissing, 180-183; 
meal-time, 183, 184; use of tobacco, 
184-186; sea-sense, 186-189; bibliogra- 
phy, 190. Seealso: Record of American 
Folk-Lore, etc. 


Chamberlain, I. C. C. See: Record of 


American Folk-Lore. 


Chambers, G. A. Notes on California Folk- 


Lore, 141, 142: 
Chico tradition, 141; a ghost dance 
on the Klamath River, 141. 


Dixon, Roland, B., Water-monsters in 


Northern California, 323. 


Dorsey, George A., Legend of the Teton 


Sioux Medicine Pipe, 326-329 : 

Young men attempt to outrage beautiful 
maiden carrying pipe, 326, 327; she gives 
sacred pipe to Indians and ceremonial is 
established, 327-329; offerings made to 


pipe, 329. 


Du Bois, Constance Goddard, Mythology 


of the Mission Indians, 52—6o: 

San Luisefio creation myth, 52-54; the 
north star and the rattlesnake, 54; the 
story of Ouiot, 55-58; the story of Ouoit 
(another version by an older man), 59, 
60. 


Du Bois, Constance Goddard, Mythology 


of the Mission Indians, 145-164: 
Introductory, method of collection, 145, 
146; Manzanita version (Dieguefio) of the 
story of Cuy-a-ho-marr (the Chaup), 146- 
162; third version (fragmentary) of the 
story of Cuy-a-ho-marr, 162-164; com- 
ment by Sant on the story, 164. 


Fortier, Alicée, Four Louisiana Folk-Tales, 


123-126: 

The little boy of the government, 123; 
the king and the three women, 123-125; 
the ferocious beasts, 125, 126; how the 
ash-tree grew, 126. 


Gardner, Fletcher, Philippine (Tagalog) 


Superstitions, 191-204: 

Ancient superstitions, 191-193; the asu- 
ang, 193-200 (cayman asuang, baby tor- 
mented by asuang, capture of asuangs, 
asuangs as fishermen, the asuang who 
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died of shame, the four asuangs of Capiz, 
the woman who became an asuang, the 
asuang of Bac, the “ana) ; the 4#k-balan 
(the tik-balan, the rescued woman, the 
young man who was not afraid), 200- 
204. 

Gardner, Fletcher, Filipino (Tagalog) Ver- 

sions of Cinderella, 265-272: 
Version A, obtained at Mangarin, Min- 
doro, from young man, who had heard 
it told by a man from Marinduque island, 
265-270; version B, related by an aged 
woman at Pola, Mindoro, 270-272; com- 
parative note by W. W. Newell, 272- 
280. 

Goddard, Pliny Earle, Lassik Tales, 133- 
140: 

Introductory, 133; the deer corral, 134; 
the joint wives, grizzly and doe, 135, 
136; Coyote obtains daylight, 136, 127; 
wren’s pet, 137; the avenging of the mice 
women, the boy and his grandmother, 
138; white thunder and coyote gamble, 
the pursuit of the elk, 139; when dog 
talked, 140. 


Harrington, M. R., Da-ra-sa-kwa—a Caugh- 

nawaga Legend, 127-129: 
Young man swims in haunted pool, 127; 
follows beautiful stranger (man) beneath 
water, and becomes one of the under- 
water serpent people, 128; appears to his 
own people and then returns beneath the 
waters, name-taboo, 129. 

Herrick, Mrs. R. F., Two Traditional Songs, 
130-132: 

Songs traditional in writer’s family, 130; 
“ Love’s Impossibility,” 130, 131; “ Betsy 
was a Lady Fair,” 131, 132. 

Hutchison, Percy Adams, Sailors’ Chanties, 
16-28 ; communal composition, 16; songs 
composed /or and éy sailors, differences, 
17 ; capstan chantie compared with Kip- 
ling’s “ Anchor Song,” 17, 18; improvi- 
sation and refrain, masthead chanties, 19, 
20; chanties preserving names of ships, 
etc., 21; chanties compared with primi- 
tive ballads, 22-24; no ¢ext, but texts, 24, 
25; “communal composition ” and chan- 
tie structure, 26, 27; rhythm and work, 
28. 


Indian tribes : 
Abenaki, 245; Achomawi, 66; Apache, 
64, 259; Araucanians, 69, 251, 256; 





Arawaks, 69; Atsugéwi, 67; Aymaras, 

252; Aztec, 67, 250; Baré, 252; Bilqula, 

66; Blackfeet, 222; Brazilian, 69, 252; 

Bungees, 330-340; Californian, 65; Ca- 

rib, 187; Charruas, 256; Cherokee, 259; 

Cheyenne, 245, 256; Chimariko, 323; 

Choctaws, 189, 256; Chorotes, 253; 

Clayoquahts, 259 ; Coroados, 253; Crees, 

182, 346; Creeks, 256; Cunibo, 254; 

Dénés, 247; Dieguefio, 311; Eskimo, 

187, 256; Flatheads, 221, 222; Fuegians, 

188; Hopi (Moki), 249; Huichols, 252 ; 

Hupa, 133; Ipurina, 252; Iroquois, 179; 

Kalispelm, 66; Karankawas, 256; Kekchi, 

68; Klamath, 65, 259; Kootenay, 180, 

247; Lassik, 133-140; Luisefio, 52-60, 

66, 145-164, 249, 311-321; Maidu, 40, 

49; Maku, 252; Maricopas, 164, 248 ; Mas- 

sachusetts, 245 ; Matacos, 253; Mayas, 68, 

251; Miami, 250; Mission, 66, 309-321 ; 

Mixtecs, 68 ; Mohaves, 146, 310, 314-316; 

Mohawks, 127-129; Narragansett, 185; 
Navahos, 259; New England, 64, 246; 

Nipissing, 346; Nomlaki, 144; Ojibwa,. 
215-230, 259, 346; Omahas, 259; Onei- 
das, 200; Onondagas, 259; Osage, 259; 
Ottawas, 217; Papagos, 248; Pawnees, 
65, 259; Peorias, 259; Pilagd, 252; Pimas,, 
248; Pomo, 37-51; Potawatomi, 217; 
Powhatans, 246; Pueblos, 66; Quechuas, 
252; Quichés, 252; Salish, 259; Sauk, 
216; Senecas, 256; Seri, 189; Shasta, 66, 
323; Shawnees, 256; Shinnecocks, 188; 
Shoshonees, 310; Shushwap, 66; Sioux, 
27-36, 189, 227, 256, 326-329; Sipibo, 
253; Skqomic, 66; Sotegraik, 252; 
Statl’emch, 66; Swampy, 330-340; Ta- 
nana, 259; Tapuya, 189; Tewa, 249, 
259; Tobas, 231, 232; Tolowa, 133; 
Tupi, 254; Virginian, 64; Wintun, 50, 
144, 323, 324; Wyandot, 256; Yanapery, 
252; Yokuts, 142, 323; Yuchi, 256; Yuki, 
50; Yuma, 250; Yurok, 322, 333; Zapo- 
tecs, 68; Zufiis, 259. 


Kroeber, A. L., Yokuts Names, 142, 143: 
Naming of children, 142; names of men, 
142, 143; names of women, 143; taboo 
of names of dead, 143. 

Kroeber, A. L., Two Myths of the Mission 
Indians of California, 309-321 : 
Character of myths of California Indians, 
creation myths, etc., 309-311; pictorial 
representations, 311, 312; origin of the 
world, 312-314; the Mohave account of 
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origins, 314-316; meteor myths, 316— 
318; the Pauma Luisefio story of Dak- 
wish, 318-321. 

Kroeber, A. L., Earthquakes, 322, 323: 
Earthquake man of supernatural power, 
according to Indians of California, 322; 
Earthquake defeated at shinny playing, 
323; contention of Earthquake and Thun- 
der, 323. 


Local Meetings and other Notices, 88, 89, 
264: 
Congratulations to Professor Putnam, 
88, 89; Dr. John H. Hinton, 89; Annual 
Meeting of the American Folk-Lore So- 
ciety, 1906, 264; Memoirs of the Ameri- 
can Folk-Lore Society, vol. ix, 264. 


Maxfield, Berton L., amd Millington, W. H., 
Visayan Folk-Tales, i, 97-112: 
Introduction, method of collection, 97, 
98; how Jackyo became rich, 98-100; 
Truth and Falsehood, 100-102 ; Camanla 
and Parotpot (tale of envy), 102-104; 
Juan, the student (poor young man), 104, 
105; the two wives and the witch, 105, 
106; the living head (origin of orange- 
tree), 106 ; Juan Pusong (“ Tricky John”), 
107-112. 

Millington, W. H., azd Maxfield, Berton, L., 

Philippine (Visayan) Superstitions, 205- 
21: 
Good and evil spirits, 205-207; two 
tamawo stories, 207, 208; the story of an 
asuang, 208, 209; miscellaneous items of 
superstition, 209-211. 


Natural Phenomena, etc., in Mythology and 
Folk-Lore: 
Bog, 156; breeze, 53; cardinal points, 
40, 54, 55, 159; clouds, 259; darkness, 
53; earth, 39, 53, 214; earthquake, 322, 
324; falling star, 210; fire, 38, 43, 45, 50, 
57, 73,116, 159, 163, 313, 322; flood, 133, 
340; fog, 138, 313; hail, 315; lightning, 
129, 219, 259, 307; meteors, 163, 316; 
mist, 327; mountain, 39, 315; mud, 340; 
north star, §5; rain, §7, 131, 148, 315; 
rainbow, 335; river, 103; rocks, 39, 52; 
sea, 16, 53, 108, 131, 186-189, 232; stars, 
§9, 259, 274, 321; streams, 40, 50; sun, 


44-46, 53, 114, 259, 268, 278, 330, 337; | 


thunder, 69, 94, 139, 219, 313, 318; water, 
39 41, 55, 129, 131, 141, 229, 265, 323, 
340; wind, 163, 313, 315, 318, 337- 





Newell, William Wells, Individual and Col- 


lective Characteristics in Folk-Lore, 1- 
15: 

Contrasted ideas of folk-song and written 
poem, 1; theory of Grimm, Miiller, Ben 
fey, 2, 3; Aryan theory, 3; diffusion of 
folk-tales and question of single author- 
ship, 5-8; no salient differences between 
folk-lore and literature as to methods of 
authorship, 8; theories of origin, 9-14; 
ballads and dance, 9; lyric song, 11; 
quatrain, 11; extemporaneous composi- 
tion, social uses of verse, 11, 12; chil- 
dren’s games, 13; folk-song is not more 
collective than are modern newspapers 
edited by their readers, 14. 


Newell, William Wells, Comparative Note, 


272-280: 

The tale of Cinderella, 272; Tagalog 
versions of Gardner, 273-279; Chilian 
variant, “ Maria, the ash-girl,” 273-275; 
comparison of Spanish and Tagalog ver- 
sions with Perrault (Peau d’Ane), Life 
of Offa, Belle Helaine, 275-278; Catalan 
tale, 278; French-Breton tale of Yvon, 
279; Italian tale, 279; Spanish ballad, 
280. 


Notes and Queries, 90-92, 170-175, 261- 


263: 

“Blue-eyed hag,” 90; folk-lore in “ The 
Jewish Encyclopedia,” 90; folk-lore of 
crime, 91, 92; “Pitons” and Canadian 
substitutes for money, 170, 171; French 
university theses on folk-lore subjects, 
171-173; Indian proverbs, 173; love 
powders and breast-plates, 174, 175; 
gypsies, 261; Fifteenth International 
Congress of Americanists, 261-264 ; Cree 
and Ojibwa literary terms (A. F. C.), 346, 
347; blood-root chocolate, 347, 348; va- 
riety in spelling (Cochituate), 348, 349; 
barge, 349; pogonip~, 350; lizzard, ball- 
lore, calls to domestic animals, 350. 


Notes on California Folk-Lore, 41-44, 322- 


325- 


Philippine Peoples and Tribes: 


Bicols, 194; Chamorro, 72; Guam, 72; 
Mangyans, 200, 201; Moros, 72, 201; 
Negritos, 73, 210; Pampangas, 194; Ta- 
gals, 191-204, 265-279; Visayans, 97- 
112, 205-211: 


Plants, etc., in Mythology and Folk-Lore: 


Apple, 293; ash, 126; dalete-tree, 200; 
buyo-leaf, 40; cabbage, 117; carrot, 116; 
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cedar, 56, 65; cherry, 113, 293; chestnut, 
116; corn, 163; flowers, 39; grape-fruit, 
270; grape-vine, 44; hemlock, 56; juni- 
per, 293; /ondc-tree, 207 ; /ukban-tree, 267, 
270; manzanita, 43; may-apple, 117; 
mock-orange, 54, 162; oak, 56, 59; 
orange, 108; orange-tree, 107; pear-tree, 
241; pine, 59; pine-nuts, 144; pumpkin, 
155; Tice, 209; rose, 282; rosemary, 
131 ; sand-berry, 227 ; savory, 131 ; sweet- 
potato, 40; sycamore, 56. 


Record of American Folk-Lore, 64-71, 245- 

260: 
Algonkian, 64, 245-247 ; Araucanian, 69, 
250; Arawakan, 69; Athapascan, 64, 65, 
247; Aymaran, 252; Brazilian, 69, 252; 
Caddoan, 65; Californian, 65: Chaco, 
252; Chorotes, 253; Coroados, 253; 
Kitunahan, 247; Lutuamian (Klamath), 
65; Mayan, 68, 69, 250; Mission Indians, 
66; Mixteco-Zapotec, 67, 68; Mound- 
Builders, 248; Nahuatlan (Aztecan), 67, 
250; Panoan, 253, 254; Piman, 248, 249; 
Pueblos, 66; Salishan, 66; Shasta-Acho- 
mawi, 66, 67; Shoshonean, 249; Ta- 
fioan, 249; Tupian, 254, 255; Western 
South America. 255, 256; Yuman, 250. 
General: Ceremonies, 256; greeting, 
256; historical-ethnographical, 70; In 
dian loan-words, 256; medical, 257; 
mutilations and deformations, 70, 71; 
mythology, 258; nomenclature, 71; old 
and new worlds, 258; Phallic worship, 
258; pre-Columbian landings, 70; soci- 
ology, 71; string-figures, 259, 260; ‘“‘ The 
Lost Prince,” 260. 

Record of European Folk-Lore in America, 

78, 343-345: 
Argentine, 343; bibliographical, 343; 
counting-out-rhymes, 78; English, 344; 
German, 344, 345; Marchen, 345; Span- 
ish (Mexican), 78, 345. 

Record of Negro Folk-Lore, 75-77: 
African, 75; African and American, 76; 
Jamaica, 76; melodies, 76; Georgia 
(Gechee), 76, 77. 

Record of Philippine Folk-Lore, 72-74 : 
Guam, 72; Moros, 72; Negritos, 73, 
74- 


Seventeenth Annual Meeting of American 
Folk-Lore Society. See - American Folk- 
Lore Society. 

Simms, S. C., The Metawin Society of the 





Bungees, or Swampy Indians, of Lake 
Winnipeg, 330-333: 

Origin, 330; Metawin-house, 330, 331; 
ceremonies, 331; speeches, 331, 332; in- 
itiations, 332; feast, 333. 

Simms, S.C., Myths of the Bungees, or 

Swampy Indians, of Lake Winnipeg, 
334-349: 
Rattlesnake induces nafawa to bite man 
and so introduce death and sorrow, 334; 
great snake teaches old chief the cere- 
mony of the Metawin, or “tent of life,” 
335, 336; Gitchi Manitou and Matche 
Manitou, 336, 337; Weese-ke-jak and his 
achievements (freeing of sun, making of 
man, deluge, creation of new earth, etc.), 
337-340. 

Sinclair, A. T., Notes on the Gypsies, 212- 
214: 

Author’s experience, 212: stealing chil- 
dren, 212, 213; honesty, 213, 214; chas- 
tity, 214. 

Skinner, Charles M., The Three Wishes: 
A Quaint Legend of the Canadian Habi- 
tants, 341-342. 

Smith, Harlan I., Some Ojibwa Myths and 

Traditions, 215-230: 
Introductory note, 215; story-tellers and 
interpreters, 215, 216; the invasion of 
the valley, 216-219; the war-party that 
saw the thunder-bird, 219, 220; Mejewe- 
dah, a hero-myth, 220-223; the white 
deer, 223-225; the girl with the long 
hair, 225-227; the rape of the Ojibwa 
maiden, 227-229; the peculiar Not-mit- 
che-ne, 229, 230. 

Stefansson, Vilhjalmur, Icelandic Beast and 

Bird Lore, 300-308 : 
Tales and narrators, 300, 301; mykur or 
fresh-water horse, 301, 302; polar bear, 
302-304 ; cattle, 304 ; fox, 304 ; “ rooster’s 
egg,” 304; eagle, 305, 306; raven 306- 
308. 

Stewart, George W., A Yokuts Creation 
Myth, 322. 

Stoudt, John Baer, Pennsylvania Riddles 

and Nursery Rhymes, 113-121: 
Riddles 1-37, German and English texts, 
113-118; counting-out rhymes I-5, 119; 
cradle-songs, 119, 120; on father’s knee, 
paddy-cake, 120; evening prayer, mock 
sermons, I2I. 


Thurston, Helen M., Sayings and Proverbs 
from Massachusetts, 122. 
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Walker, J. R., Sioux Games, II, 29-36: 
Bowls, 29; webbed hoop, 29-31; winged 
bones, game of the young cow, 31 ; throw- 
ing sticks, coat shooting, 32; javelins, 
tops, 33; boys’ bows, bone whirler, 34; 
wind whirler, pop-gun, 35; horned jave- 
lins, dolls, toy tipis, 36. 





Lndex. 


Wintemberg, W. J., German Tales col. 
lected in Canada, 241-244: 
The blacksmith and Beezlebub’s imps, 
241; an Alsatian witch story, the Devil’s 
bridge, 242; story of the snake-king, a 
fairy wife or nightmare (Alsatian), 243. 








